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AN ESSAY ON 


Woman in India 





WOMAN IN INDIA 


TrLi’i STORY OF WoMAN^s CRFATiON has bceii variously 
told; but the following account is my favorite. In the 
beginning Brahma created man. But when he came to 
the fashioning of woman he found that he had no more 
solid materials left. So Brahma took: 

Jhe clustering of roios of bees, ami the joyous gaiety of 
sunbeams, and the weeping of clouds, and the fickleness 
of winds, and the timidity of the hare, and the vanity of 
the peacock, and the hardness of adamant, and the sweet¬ 
ness of honey, and the cruelty of the tiger, and the warm 
glow of fire, and the coldness of snow, and the chatter¬ 
ing of jays, and the cooing of the kokila, and the hypoc¬ 
risy of the crane, and the fidelity of the chakravaka;^ 
and compotmding all these together, Brahma made 
woman and gave her to man. 

Sight days later the man returned to Brahma: "'TAy Lord, 
the creature you gave me poisons my existence. She 
chatters without rest, she takes all my time, she laments 
for nothing at all, and is always ill; lake her back"; and 
Brahma took the woman back. 

But eight days later the man came again to the god and 
said: '*!My Lord, my life is very solitary since 3 returned 
this creature. 3 remember she danced before me, singing. 

* According to the poets Fate separates mated chakravaka birds 
at night which tliey spend on opposite banks of a river uttering 
mournful cries. 
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7 recall how she glanced at me from the corner of her 
eye, how she played with me, clung to me. Qive her back 
to me,** and Brahma returned the woman to him. 7hree 
days only passed and Brahma saw the man coming to 
him again. '"2iy £ord,*" said he, '1 do not understand 
exactly how it is, but 7 am sure that the woman causes 
me more annoyance than pleasure. 7 beg you to relieve 
me of her!** 

But Brahma cried: ''Qo your way and do the best you 
can.** And the man cried: '*7 cannot live with her!** 
'"^Neither can you live without her!** replied Brahma. 

And the man went away sorrowful, murmuring: "Woe 
is me, 7 can neither live with nor without her.**^ 

Another Indian myth relates how woman was created 
out of the reflections of man gazing into pools of water 
when, like Narcissus, he sought company for himself. 

CThe woman as soon as she was made began to cry, and 
she said ""Alas! Alas! 7 am, and 7 am not.** 7hen the 
Creator said: ""Jhou foolish intermediate creature, thou 
art a nonentity only when thou standest alone. Bui when 
thou art united to man thou art real in participation with 
his substance.** And thus, apart from her husband a 
woman is a nonentity, and a shadow without a sub¬ 
stance; being nothing but the image of himself reflected 
in the mirror of illusion.^ 

These myths don't, however, tally with the classical 
conception of woman, that had its origin in the earliest 

^The Critic and Guide, January 1903 . 

3F. W. Bain. 
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customs and beliefs, and passing through the Epics, left 
its mark on the classical, medieval and modern periods. 
Even the stern and austere Brahman version of the Law 
Book of Manu (the first version according to Sir William 
Jones existed about 1580 B.C.) gives her an honored 
place: 

7hen only is a man perfect, when he is three people 
united 

— 7he wife, himself, and his son; so have wise Brahmans 
said: 

''7he husband is even one person with his wife/* 

CMarried women should be honored with solicitude 
With gifts from fathers, husbands, brothers, and 
brothers of husbands 
When these desire abundant prosperity. 

Where women are honored, there the gods are pleased 
And where they are not honored all sacred rites are 
fruitless. 

Jlouses cursed by women of the family, to whom as 
their due 

yiomage has not been given, will perish entirely: 

Struck down, it would seem, by a magic sacrifice. 

Where the husband is contented with his wife, in every 
family. 

And the wife with the husband — happiness reigns 
for ever.^ 

Throughout the maze of literary and artistic creation 
at various periods we catch glimpses of the Indian ideal 

4Tr, by the author. 
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of female beauty which seems to have remained con¬ 
stant. To begin with, it has been defined in memorable 
sayings: 

'"Thy well-combed hair, thy splendid eyes with their 
arches curved almost to thine ear, thy rows of teeth 
entirely pure and regular, thy breasts adorned with 
beautiful flowers/' 

''7hy body anointed with saffron and thy waist belt that 
puls the stvans to shame/' 

*'!Moon-faced, elephant-hipped, serpent-necked, ante¬ 
lope-footed, swan-waisted, lotus-eyed/'^ 

Through the amazing proliferation of poet’s metaphor 
and simile, it is still possible to get an idea, however 
faint, of the type of woman meant: 

7hy hair is like a swarm of bees hanging on a tree. 7he 
hot wind of the South penetrates it with the dew of 
love-battles and of the wet perfume of night flowers. 

Jhine eyes are like lilac water-lilies without stalks, 
motionless upon the pools, 

7hy lips are two delicate flowers stained with the blood 
of a roe. 

7hy tongue is the bloody dagger that has made the 
wound of thy mouth. 

7hine arms are tapering as two ivory tusks, and thine 
armpits are two mouths. 

5 From the Bride's Book of Beauty by Mulk Raj Anand and 
Krishna Huthecsing. 
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Cfhy thighs are two white elephant’s trunks. 7hey bear 
thy feet like the two red flowers. 

Cfhy breasts are two silver buckles with cu.sps steeped 
in blood. 

7hy navel is a deep pit in a desert of red sand, thy belly a 
young kid lying on its mother’s breasts.^ 

We come across many descriptions of the ideal woman 
in the two great epics, the !Mahabharata (c. 300 B.C.), 
and the Jiamayana (c. 1000 B.C.). Tapati, the daughter 
of the sun god, has "lotus-leaf eyes . . . deep-black and 
big... thighs like banana-stems (the texture of the skin 
is meant) .. She has “swelling, long lips.” 

Broad hips were then the ideal, a delicate skin, and 
long, black almond-shaped eyes: 

Ohl Leilal 

Jn your eyes are three things, 

TJlack diamonds of Tiindustan, 
figured silks of Lahore, 

Tlames of 7usi-yama: 

Jhe mountain flames are t'oeir brightness, 
yhe figured silks of Lahore their dusk, 

Hhe black diamonds of Tiindustan their color, 

Ohl Leila! 

T^epalese Song 

Much attention and art has been given to the eyes which 
are the most prominent feature of Indian women. Very 
thin, plucked eyebrows seem to have been the fashion 
from the earliest times : 

6 From The Bride's Book of Beauty. 
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you look: and black arrows of bees shoot out ; 

Bend your eyebrow; and Cupid shatters his deadly 
bow! 

Jdlidasa, 4lh to 5th Century'^ 

To obtain eyes “like fishes with their long, flashing 
glide"' and increase the size, a fine pencil mark was made 
outwards from the comers of the lids. To increase the 
depth of eyes the lids were stained blue with the juice 
of the wild plum. To make them dark and bright surm 
or collyrium (sulphuret of antimony) was applied on the 
eyelashes even as it is today. A silver stick or brash is 
dipped into the collyrium and passed along the lids and 
beyond the angle of the eyes to give them the large al¬ 
mond shape which is the delight of the painters, sculptors 
and poets: 

Tier lovely eyes shone white beside 
7be surm that dyed them, bees, as it were, 

Mistaking them for spotless water-lilies. 

Vidyapalhi, i5th Century^ 

From the Epics, as well as the sculptures and frescoes, 
we learn of the ever-recurring convention of the ful¬ 
some breasts of a beautiful woman that make her bend 
with their weight. 

Also fulsome is her belly, exquisitely ringed with 
three folds of the skin, an ideal which is seen to advan¬ 
tage, for instance, in the much reproduced 1st Century 
B.C. sculpture from Bihar of a female attendant, at pres- 


7Tr. by the author. 

8 Tr. from the Sanscrit by Ananda Coomaraswamy. 
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ent in the Patna Museum, or in the following quatrain 
by Bhartrihari: 

7atr is her body as a deserted river 
Whereon the moonbeams cfuiver; 

Jbout her waist three furrows in a row, 

Like circling billows go. 

7th Century^ 

Her ankles arc slim and the insteps of her feet highly 
arched. As one poet has put it, beautiful feet have in¬ 
steps so arched that water flows under them. In fact 
the convention had become so set by the time of the 
Hamayana that we are told Sita stood gracefully on "'her 
twelve,"' without further amplification, by which is 
meant of course her ten toes and two heels connected by 
the arch of the foot. The heavenly hetaera, Urvasi, had 
all these auspicious characteristics: 

When the moon had risen, and early night had come, 
the broad-hipped one went forth and sought out the 
house of Pritha's son. Shining with her soft, curly, long 
hair, wherein she wore many jasmine flowers, the heart- 
breaker went her way. With the moon of her counte¬ 
nance, and the delight of the movements of its brows, 
and the sweetness of the words tripping from her mouth, 
with her charm and her soft loveliness, she seemed to be 
challenging the moon as she walked along. Js she went 
along, her breasts, scented with a heavenly salve, dark- 
nippled, rubbed with heaven's sandalwood, and shining 
from her necklace, were shaken up and down. Jhrough 
the upborne burden of her breasts, and the sharp move- 

sTr. from the Sanscrit by P. E. More. 
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ments of them she was bowed down at every step, she 
with the surpassing splendor of the center of her body, 
gloriously girdled around by three folds. "Below shim¬ 
mered, spread out like a mountain, swelling on high like 
a hillside, the place of the temple of the god of love, 
ringed by dazzling splendor, adorned by the girdle’s 
band, tempting with heart-stirrings even the divine 
Rishis. . .. 7ler feet, in which the ankles were deep em¬ 
bedded, and whose toes made red and long-stretched 
expanses, glittered, being hung with small bells, and 
arched like the turtle's back. 

7he !Mahabharata. c. 300 B.C* 

The big hips and big bosom were of course accompani¬ 
ment to the wasp-waist: the perfect hour-glass figure 
which was until very recently the European and Amer¬ 
ican ideal: 

O paragon of women 17hy waist was 
7 00 slender and curved even at 7hy birth; 

Jl’s now a vanishing line what with 7hy 
Heavy breasts iJt’s now come to be fragile 
Like the tree on the bank of a gushing stream 
7hat has washed all earth from its roots away. 

"Kama has wanton made 7hy golden breasts 
Hard so that they might tear 7hy bodice, and 
Expose 7by arm-pits. But, he could not harm 
7hy waist; for it’s safe bound by three cardamon lines. 

Shankarachariar, 8th Century^ 


* Tr. from the Sanscrit by J. J. Mayer. 

2 From the Sanscrit. Quoted from The Bride's Book of Beauty, 
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Since it may be thought Indians pay too much atten¬ 
tion to human anatomy, it should perhaps be mentioned 
that they associate the divine with its perfect propor¬ 
tions. It is also necessary to bear in mind the style of 
clothing favored in South Asia which was a direct out¬ 
come of the climate: 


Dress of characteristic South Asian type leaves the upper 
part of the body generally free and covers the louyer, up 
to or a little above the knees with a simple garment of 
mostly white and unsewn cotton. Wrappers of various 
kinds were generally worn over one or both shoulders 
thus providing for an easily enfoldable protection in the 
case of sudden cold spells^ especially in the winter. 7he 
method of two garments^ of which one is generally not 
worn, or carried as a fold only, is a characteristic adap¬ 
tation to the guickly changing temperature and sudden 
spells of the otherwise tropical climate of South Asia. 
Jhe beauty of well-trained and sun-tanned chest and 
shoulders was further stressed by the frecfuent use of 
white flower garlands, or shining metal jewelry, on the 
bare skin. 7n that way aesthetic attention was concen¬ 
trated on the natural beauty of proportion, line and 
color of the human body, rather than on the display of 
costly material in unnatural shapes, such as have been 
characteristically developed in the dress fashions of 
Europe, northern Asia, including classical China and 
Japan . . . thereby upsetting the body*s inner harmony 
and meaning. If man was made in the image of Qod, the 
South Asian artist has perceived something of the divine 
in the proportions and positions of the body which do 
not bear heavy clothing. Bhuddist and contemporary 
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sculpture reached certainly the peak of utilization of the 
human body as a symbol for the eternal.^ 


In the Epics we are told that a beautiful woman is 
arched in six places: at the back of the hands, the top 
of the feet, the belly, the breasts, buttocks and eyes; she 
has seven things fine and delicate: skin, hair, fingers, 
toes, and the joints of fingers and toes; three things 
deep: voice, character and navel; five things red: palm 
of hand, corner of the eye, palate, tongue and lips. A 
similar catalogue of charms is given of the heroine 
Draupadi: 

7 ler ankles do not stand out, and her thighs are firm and 
hard. Jhree things in her are deep (voice, understanding 
and navel), six high-arched (nose, eyes, ears, nails, 
breasts, the joint of the neck), five red (the palms of the 
hands, the soles of the feet, the corners of eyes, the 
tongue, the nails ]; she speaks unclearly as the stvan, her 
brotvs and eyes are round-arched, red as the bimba fruit 
are her lips, her neck is like shell, her veins are hidden, 
her face is like the full moon. Qlorious she is as a mare 
from 'Kashmir.^ 

In the Epics, too, we find the earliest mention of the 
idea, popular among the poets, that a woman should 
have the graceful walk of an elephant.^ The Agni Purana 
repeats the same theme centuries later: 


3U. R. Ehrenfels in United Asia, Bombay, 1950 . 

4Tr. by J. J. Mayer. 

5 In the East where woman’s garments permit freedom of move¬ 
ment and sympathetic cooperation of the muscular system this is 
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And so the Lotus-Eyed One, to Hint of the lotus eyes 
Walked up, with the proud step of the elephant. 

And the Dark One, with tear-filled eyes, spoke to him 
the Dark One. 

!Mahahharata^ 

A woman, beautiful both in the formation and develop¬ 
ment of her person, and walking with her full and 
rounded thighs and hips, in the gait of a she-elephant in 
rut, and possessing eyes agile and full of desire like 
those of a pigeon intoxicated with the wine of youth, 
should be deemed specially fortunate ... 

Agni Parana'^ 

Though the elephant is considered clumsy by the people 
who do not know him, he is as graceful as a ballerina, as 
anyone who has seen him walk slowly along the narrow 
bund of a ricefield would know. He is so much a symbol 
of strength, grace and symmetry in India that women’s 
arms and thighs have often been compared to elephants’ 
trunks. 

The ideal woman’s voice has been defined with care. 
The soft, low and musical — the “husky” voice seems to 
have been the most admired. Draupadi spoke “unclearly 
as the swan,” as we have already seen. In commending 

an apt comparison. In the West the natural swing of the hips, 
only possible in conjunction with the free, lithe play of the 
muscles of the foot and torso, is restricted and becomes jerky. . . . 
The elephant has an exquisite sense of balance and most supple 
joints, and can even make obeisance with profound dignity. 

F. H. Andrews in Journal of Indian Art, London. 

6 Tr. by the author. 

7 Tr. by Manmatha Nath Dutt. 
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the Lotus and Art-types of women as the best among 
the four types mentioned, the classical works on the 
subject compare their voices to the swan’s and the pea- 
cock’s.Though the voices of these birds are by no means 
pleasant to hear the poets have admired them because of 
the pitch. It is for this reason the voice has also been 
compared to a parrot’s: 

7he ineffable sweetness of your words seems the voice 
of a parrot caged in your throat, 

And so the Qod of Love has placed the bimba^ fruit as 
your nether lip jusl to tempi that bird from within. 

TAuha: AryaSlalkam (i5th Century)^ 

We find that the Indian woman was fond of cos¬ 
metics. From the earliest times she used various fards to 
keep her complexion clear and transparent. Mudpacks 
for the face were in use during the time of the Buddha 
(563-483 B.C.) and the Ananga Jlanga besides mention¬ 
ing different beauty creams for the face describes hair- 
oils, restorers and dyes; formulae for various skin-foods; 
depilatories; and remedies for the removal of pimples, 
freckles, etc. The place of lipstick in her toilet was taken 
by the shell of green walnuts, betel leaf, or the bark of 
the walnut tree. Nails were colored red with henna and 
pink with myrhh, or petals of red roses steeped in 
vinegar: 


8 The Momordica Monadclphia is a fruit about two inches long; 
when ripe it becomes vermilion-red. 

9 Tr. from the Sanscrit by K. Chandrasekharan and V. H. Sub- 
ramania Sastri. 
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When she puts henna on her hands and dives in the river 
One would think one saw fire twisting and running in 
the water, 

Vilsoz, 18th Century^ 

The soles of the feet were reddened with scented lac, 
and very pretty they look nowadays too since the cus¬ 
tom persists among dancers: 

Cloudy tired of wandering, rest on balconies perfumed 
with flower's pollen, 

And bearing marks of red lac from their dainty feet 
walking on them! 

Xalidasa, 4th to 5th Century^ 

The Indian perfumes, mention of which we find in the 
Epics, were of course exotic. There were perfumes for 
different hours of the day, for different seasons, for dif¬ 
ferent kinds of dresses and for different types of women. 
To quote the Bride's Book of Beauty, the cool attar of 
Xeora is a well-known perfume for the summer morning 
and goes with summer dresses and a fair, slim form and 
a reflective temperament. The attar of roses is suited to 
mid-day, goes well with velvet and reflects to advantage 
a vivacious, dark brown, full face. The delicate attars 
of TAotia and Chambeli are suited to the shades of after¬ 
noon and the evening, violet, blue or green dresses. And 
they become mature women of thirty or forty. The 
fascinating aroma of TAolsary is subtly conducive to 
rest in the tense, heavy Indian summer. It goes with 
rustling silks.... The attar of Xasturi is appropriate for 

* Tr by Powys Mathers. 

»Tr. by the author. 
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the hours of work, and should be used on yellow or 
saffron robes. It is specially suited to men and women 
who profess the arts which require deep meditation. 
The attar Champa is a perfume for the open air and the 
garden ... is young and innocent. The attar Tienna is a 
sports scent. The attar 7itna goes with highly emotional 
natures. The attar Pantiz is a gay and naughty perfume 
with an active and tingling freshness. The attar ^usk 
evokes a tenuous emotion like that aroused by flowing 
water, music or any pure form, tinged with a faint 
uneasiness: 

Even now 7 remember her on her beds 
Jler body exhuding a fragrance of musk 
!Mixed with the curdy essence of santal: 

Whose eyes while she was being kissed 
Like two birds inserting beak into beak, 

Looked beautiful, with their lashes 
Shut fast, in her ecstasy. 

7 still remember her at the great moment of love 
Tier slender shape and restless eyes ; 

Tier body balmed with musk and blend of saffron. 
Tier mouth with camphor-scented betel; 

And O her lovely lower Up I 

Bilhana, iith Century^ 

As for the mode of dressing, we find that silks, wools, 
cottons, and garlands of pearls, precious stones, or 
flowers were used in such a way as to emphasize the 
symmetry of the form. Jewelry was used on the hair, 
ears, the breasts, nose, around the neck, the waist, arms, 
wrists, the ankles: 

3Tr. from the Sanscrit by the author and G. V. Vaidya. 
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1 Women Playing with a Ball 

Clearly do 3 see, O ball, your intention 

Set on kissing the lower lip of that young lady. 

Since struck by that red-lotus-like feminine hand, 

you bound back to her, again and again. 

Jieeping her breasts’ covering, slipping down, time and 
again, in its place. 

And in its proper place, every ornament that was in 
disorder; 

Singing softly one song or other, running here and 
there. 

She is driving forward the ball set with jewels. 

J3er breasts made visible with their covering slipping 
down; 

Charmingly visible her thighs, with their garment 
upwards flying; 

Her limbs’ beauty seen to advantage, by jewels on her 
body disarrayed ... 

Here and there wandering, with each step, she makes 
the hearts of youths also to wander. 

7rom your hands’ touch, O celestial one, this ball fired 
with great affection. 

And as if begging for leave to flirt with you, falls first 
at your feet; 

And taking your side-glances for your consent to it, 

7he ball now further tries to kiss your mouth. 

7irsl holding in her hand, her dress become loose, her 
girdle dropping off, 

7hen with chin swung backwards, pressing over 
shoulder, the skirt of her dress. 
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T'his maiden, with tossed flowers in her hair, thick 
tresses dancing, as she whirls about easily, 

With her whole body sweating, is playing at her sweet 
will with the ball. 

Holding the ball in her hand which looked dulled like 
the moon, overpowered by her face’s beauty. 
Slightly inclined her head, through bashfulness and 
curiosity: 

Who is it she has made the receiver of those long 
side-glances, 

Springing from eyes vieing with blade of golden 
champak, — tip darkened with black bee on it ? 

Jhese sports of the doe-eyed, skirls dancing free, at 
each shift braids gelling disarranged, 

Jn which, each lime the right hand’s tossed, bracelets 
create a great din ; 

Panting, blurred words from lips; heads of hair shatter 
with ball thrown lightly to hands of the other side. 
And garlands of flowers swing free — 

Such sports of the deer-eyed, playing with a ball, 

Qive a lot of amusement l 

7rom the Sanscrit. Author unknown.^ 

2 ^Maidens in cloth of fine weave, woven by hand 
And too fine to be distinguished by the eye. 

7rom ‘Manimekalai.^ 

3 Silk weavers who do tremendously fine work 

Jn the weaving of silk cloths, of wool and of cotton. 

7rom Silapathikaram.^ 

4Tr. from the Sanscrit by the author and G. V. Vaidya. 
sTr. from the Tamil by the author. 
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And there was of course the red spot of kum-kum on the 
forehead that is to this day worn by women: 

7air-facef red brow-spot, there — 

Behind, the hea\?y jet-black hair — 

Vidyapati, iSth Century^ 

The hair was cared for elaborately with the use of 
oils, unguents and pomades. It was shampooed and dried 
with the aromatic smoke of aloes-wood, just as women 
in India, today, dry their hair with bokhur smoke. 

Often pomaded, wavy, thick black hair 
Sweet with it, and the fragrant smoke of 
CThe scented black core of aloes-wood ... 

7romthe 7amilofPattu-pallu, isl Century. A.T).'^ 

The coiffure was of the most amazing diversity of 
styles: worn in masses of ringlets in front; two large buns 
on either side of the neck, decorated with flowers, pearls 
and precious stones; peaked buns on top wound with 
strings of pearls and flowers; side tufts; buns; rolls etc. 
To describe the hair styles of ancient India would in 
itself need the scope of a book: 

1 Weaving lovely strands of flotvers, of many 

colors. 

Delicately, in our black braids, gathered on top. 

2 Hhe woman with bracelets, whose braided hair 
7alls like the elephants" trunk, down her shapely 

back. 

^Tr. from the Sanscrit by Ananda Coomaraswamy. 

7Tr. from the Tamil by the author. 
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3 Sah‘SeUin0 women who walk about 
Jheir coiffure in the five different modes, 

7rom Pattu-pattu^ 

Many methods for curling the hair were in use. One 
consisted of winding thin strips of banana leaf into the 
hair. The quickly drying leaf curled up in the Indian 
climate producing a crop of curls. Thus was born the 
earliest known method for curling the hair. 

The Vcdic hymns (1,500 B.C.) tell us that women 
swathed their hair in the ‘"gossamer’" of lotus fiber which 
was soft and lustrous, adding to its sheen. 


II 

We have seen that the ideal Indian woman has been 
carefully described in literature and furnished with 
alluring accouterments, but what was her position 
in society? Her power and influence must have been 
very great at one time to judge from the matriarchal 
systems that still survive in certain parts of India: in 
such societies it is matrilinear descent that is considered 
important, the inheritance of property being through 
the mother. The persistence of Kali, Amba, Durga and 
Devi Mata worship (all names for Woman) is also in¬ 
dicative of her supreme position in the older societies. 

Though woman plays an insignificant part in the early 
Aryan hymns, the later hymns of the JiihVeda and the 
subsequent collections of the other three Vedas award 
her a high place. They had by then come under the 
influence of the earlier Indian culture. In these she is 


*Tr. from the Tamil by the author. 
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the counterpart of God, the form through which energy 
finds expression. And she is Aditi, '‘the mother of the 
gods'' and “the mother of the world." 

She is an honored and equal part of every marriage 
with freedom to choose her husband from a gathering 
of suitors in the fete of the swayamvara. During this fete, 
after physical and intellectual competitions among the 
suitors, she garlanded the man of her own choosing, even 
as the Lord Buddha's bride did in her own swayamvara. 

As against the free choice of a husband in the sway¬ 
amvara ceremony described in the liamayana, which 
embodies earlier Indian traditions, the later and Braha- 
manized I -aw Book of Manu shows woman in a different 
light. Though the verses already quoted from the Law 
Book confirm the high position in which she was once 
held, they are by no means representative of the whole 
work. Among the later Brahman interpolations is this 
characteristic one: 

7ofniness for ornaments^ beds ami cushions^ intense 
erotic feelings^ anger, 

Crookedness afid scandal-mongering are natural to 
women. ^ 

Women arc also compared to “inorganic things" like fur¬ 
niture and utensils, and whereas the Indian proverb says 
“Thou shalt not strike a woman even with a flower," 
we find the Brahmans prescribing the harshest penalties 
for certain misdemeanors. 

The free choice of a husband is not mentioned except 
in one instance where a couple consummate a voluntary 

9Tr. by the author. 
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marriage of love called the Qandharva in front of a Vedic 
sacrificial fire. The other practices described in the book 
include the buying of a bride for money, the forcible 
seizure of women, and the gift of a maiden to a Brahman 
as honorarium for a religious service he has performed: 

7he Eight 7orms of ^Marriage 

7he giving away of an honored girt, suitably bejeweled 
and dressed 

7o an invited groom, who is honorable, and learned in 
the sacred texts, 

7hat is called the Brahmana form of !Marriage. 

But the giving of a bejeweled daughter to a sacrificial 
priest. 

In return for rightly doing his work, in a sacrifice begun, 
7bat is termed the Daiva form of Ttiarriage. 

7he formal gift of a maiden 

When, legally, a pair or two of kine have been accepted 
by the bridegroom, 

7hat is termed the Arsha form of ^Marriage. 

But the gift of a girl, after addressing the pair; 

”7ogether do you both do duty,” with honour; 

7hat is called the Prajapatya/orw of ^Marriage. 

7he willing gift of a maiden, after the suitor has 
presented to the girl 

And her relatives, as much wealth as he can, 

7hat is called the Asura form of !Marriage. 

7he voluntary mating of a man and a maiden, 

Is to be known as the Gandharva form of Marriage, 

— Which arises from Love. 
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Jfter breaking in, and wounding or slaying her relatives, 
forcibly abducting a girl from her home, crying and 
weeping, 

7hat is termed the Rakshasa form of Carriage. 

When a man secretly approaches a girl 
Who is asleep, intOTcicaied, or confused, 

Jhal is the Paisacha, the eighth, and lowest form of 
Marriage, 

— 7he most sinful of all unions.^ 

The lawgiver frowns on the last four types of unions and 
declares that the offspring of such marriages will be 
cruel, untruthful and heretical. 

The typically modern outlook however, expressed in 
the Mahabharala, is the result of the fusion of the earlier 
Dravidian and later Aryan ideals: 

A wife is half the man, the best of friends, 

7he root of the family and its perpetuity, 

7he source of well-being ... 

Wives are friends, in the wilderness 
Soothing with their gentle talk; 

Like fathers in the serious trials of life. 

Like mothers, they become, in times of hardship; 
Boon to a traveller lost in the wilds. 

Wives afford the best of havens in life ... 

7hough irritated by a slight 
"Never should he give pain to her 
Who has been his delight: 

Rather should man consider, 

JJis joy, his happiness proceed from her 

•Tr. by the author. 
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Jml the fulfillment of duties. 

Jhe wife is the constant and sacred source of life, 
7or wilhotii her, 

Could the sacies, even, themselves 
Have given birth to a child?"^ 

In spite of all the cleft doctoring by (he Brahmans who 
were jealous of her position and eminence they have 
been unable to obscure the original character of the two 
epics. In them it is women certainly who is thought 
wonderfully complete, without stain and perfect. In com¬ 
parison man is projected as a shadowy being, incom¬ 
plete and irresolute. In the epics, it is woman, certainly, 
who is the more sensitive, passionate, and possessed of 
the greater will. In spite of the absurd and even comical 
contradictions between what is actually stated, and the 
later interpolations, the full and ecjiial place occupied by 
women in Indian society is very clear in the narrative. 
Draupadi in particular (who ill fits her Brahman straight- 
jacket) seems to have given them the most trouble. 

According to Vatsyayana who lived about the 1st 
Century A.D., the education of women was very liberal 
even by modern standards. Perhaps too much so! Me 
has put it on record that every woman gained in attrac¬ 
tiveness insofar as she knew the sixty-four arts. I le con¬ 
siders this to apply not only to daughters of kings and 
ministers but to all women in general. Among the sixty- 
four arts for study he mentions the following: 

(l) writing and drawing ( 2 ] singing, dancing and instru¬ 
mental music ( 3 ) arranging of flowers and furniture 


*Tr. by the author. 
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(4) make-up [ 5 ] lallooing (a) conscrvaliou of water in 
cisterns and reservoirs [?) piciure-makincj^ irinwiin^ 
and decoralmcj [s] scenic representations and sLuje- 
craft [ 9 ) cookincj and the making) of cordials ( 10 ) the 
making of ear ornaments [l1j disposition of jewels^ 
decorations and dresses (l2) sewing (i:i) manufacture 
of perfumes (l4) the writing of verse fl5) reading in¬ 
cluding chanting and intoning [16) study of tongue- 
twisters or sentences difficult to pronounce (i7j the 
solution of riddles, enigmas and covert speeches (18) 
verbal pU2:z:les and enigmatical Questions (19 ) archery, 
fencing and single-stick ( 20 ) chemistry, minerology and 
numismatics ( 21 ) knowledge of mines and cjuarries [ 22 ) 
gardening and the treatment of diseases oj trees and 
plants, nourishing them and determining their age (23) 
logic ( 24 ) the study oj cyphers, codes and secret writing 
( 25 ) teaching of parrots and starlings to speak (26) the 
study of various languages and of the vernacular dialects 
[ 27 ) knowledge of verbal games in verse (2S) archi¬ 
tecture ( 29 ) knowledge of dictionaries and lexicons 
[ 30 ) various ways of gambling (3i) eticjnelte [32] skill 
in youthful sports and gymnastics [ 33 ] knowledge of the 
art of war, of arms, armies, etc. (34J arithmetical recrea¬ 
tions and the making of artificial flowers (35) the mak¬ 
ing of sculpture in terracotta. 

What a delightful list! And how feminine and homely 
much of woman's preoccupation of that time sounds! A 
similar list of subjects is provided by the celebrated 6th 
Century dramatist Dandin. 

Indian women in history have often led armies like 
Chand Bibi and the Rani of Jhansi; been elevated into 
divinities for their piety like Avveiyar, Mira Bai or the 



Buddhist nuns; excelled in the sciences like Lilavati, or 
achieved eminence in philosophy like Gargi whom we 
find taking part in a philosophical congress in the Upani- 
shads. The scholar J. J. Meyer remarks how unspeak¬ 
ably ridiculous this event would have seemed to men 
like Plato and Aristotle, or to a Council of Fathers of 
the Church, who preferred rather to take up the ques¬ 
tion of whether women had souls at all! 

Women ruled whole kingdoms like Ahalya Bai in the 
eighteenth and Sultana Razziya in the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury. In the Jlamayana, for instance, (when Rama pre¬ 
pares to go into the forest to live as a hermit), Vasishtha 
pleads that Sita should not follow him, but reign in his 
stead: *‘Sita will occupy Ramans seat. Oh all those that 
marry! The wife is the soul! Sita will govern the earth, 
as she is Rama's self.'* But Sita prefers to follow her 
husband to the forest: 

mother often taught me, and my father too 
7hat the home the wedded woman beside her husband 
makes; 

As shadow to the substance, to her spouse the faithful 
wife, 

And she leaves him not, till she parts with life itself.^ 

The ideal of an Indian wife as projected in Sita, Savi- 
tri, Sakuntala or Uma is one of the highest achievements 
of the Indian civilization. Sita who is lyrical and tender, 
delicate as mist, yet daring and unyielding in her pride is 
wholly the ideal. Gentle and retiring, she is the embodi¬ 
ment of a feminine flower-like quality, full of devotion 


3Tr. by Romesh Chunder Dutt. 
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and attachment; yet she is a strong-willed heroine 
quick to defend her honor. Self-forgetting, fragile as 
flowers, she is great in her patience and long suffering; 
impressive in her love, her sincerity and faithfulness. 
She is the woman on whom millions in India have 
modeled themselves. Sita is the model, but Savilri —the 
Alcestis of Indian story — is the pearl. Her tenacity and 
faithfulness even conquered Yama, King of Death, win¬ 
ning her husband back to life. As for immortal Sakuntala 
what words can possibly describe her? 

Wouldst ihou ihc heaven and earth in one sole word 
command, 

7 name ihee, O Sakunlala, and all at once is said. 

Thus wrote Goethe about her. One with the fawns, 
the creepers and plants that she tended lovingly, she is a 
child of nature. Younger than Juliet, and more mature 
than Miranda, she is one of the most appealing of the 
perfect figures in Indian story. 

Ill 

It was that extraordinary European, Sister Nivedita 
of the Ramakrishna-Vivekananda mission, who once 
wrote: “The Indian bride comes to her husband much 
as the Western woman might enter a church,"’ which 
has been put on a different level by Coomaraswamy: 
“Sex for the Oriental is a sacrament. For the European 
it is a pleasure."’ 

In a country like India where no line of distinction can 
be drawn between customs and religion, and where its 
religion, Hinduism, is not so much a religion as a way of 
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life (being the mirror of principles of life and of con¬ 
duct) there is religion at the root of eveiy act and each 
state in life — in waking up early in the morning to greet 
the sun, in having the morning bath and breakfast, in 
one's study, in one’s apprenticeship to a teacher, in one's 
family relationships. 

And nowhere is it more true than it is in the Hindu 
ideal of womanhood. And it is in that ideal that woman 
has found a religion to follow for her happiness and 
well-being. 

It is for this reason the South Indian poet has written: 
'The woman that worships not God, but her husband, 
when such a one says 'Let there be rain, it descends,"* 
which has an echo in Milton when he speaks of Adam 
and Eve : 

Jle for Qod only: she for Qod in him. 

From the European point of view this is no doubt an un¬ 
usual attitude. Nevertheless it is the typically Hindu 
viewpoint that the path of salvation for woman lies in 
her husband and domestic life. Since the Hindu system 
of metaphysics, Vedanta, teaches us that salvation and 
the Divinity may be reached not through one given ob¬ 
ject, but any object, what object is more worthy of 
pursuit for a woman than her own domestic life and 
happiness? 

Though, as we have seen in the case of Sita, it is pos¬ 
sible for women to reign in man's place, or like Padmini 
of Chitor to be effective in man's sphere, Indians have 
always thought, that whereas the intellectual and mate¬ 
rial world would be richer were woman to enter the 
world of man, much would be lost from the rich emo- 
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tional texture of life and its perfection were she to do so. 
They have also said that the irruption of women now¬ 
adays into every active and intellectual sphere has 
broken down much of the reserve and reverence due to 
her sex. Such women have treated men as equals and 
often as rivals. And they no longer feel the need for each 
other which leads to marriage and motherhood which 
seems today to have become an evasion, and not an 
obligation. To Indian eyes childlessness was a great 
calamity and an offence to Divinity. 

Many women in the modern scene have indeed en¬ 
tered the world of men as they did in the past, but 
marriage is still considered a sacrament and the relation¬ 
ship between the sexes implied above is still implicit in 
the association. It is likely therefore to endure as long 
as India herself since the tradition has worked in the 
past, and in that conservative country of great search 
and investigation (and the typical categorizing in all 
matters that has succeeded in defining 360 kinds of fine 
emotions in the Inverts heart!), it seems to be the most 
realistic and truthful attitude, when one takes into ac¬ 
count the duties, emotional make-up and the constitu¬ 
tion of women. 

What religious fervor was attached to marriage is seen 
in the custom of sultce which was gladly performed by 
widows on the death of their husbands. A Brahmanical 
invention, undoubtedly, it seems to have been sanc¬ 
tioned by an incident in the yi'tahabhnrata. We arc told 
that on the death of King Pandu his two wives disputed 
with the Brahmans for the honor of being immolated 
on the funeral pyre with him. The argument was won by 
the elder wife who was delighted with the verdict. 
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Faithfulness unto death has therefore been interpreted 
by women to mean that they should die with their hus¬ 
bands. On hearing of the approaching death of the 
husband some wives have turned, smiling, and gone to 
sleep, saying “I must precede, not follow,"’ a sleep from 
which they never woke again. Among the Rajputs, the 
wife who often accompanied her husband in the hunt¬ 
ing field and often to war, proudly mounted the funeral 
pyre of her husband when he was killed in battle. Among 
the very same Rajputs the rite of jauhar was the volun¬ 
tary mass-immolation of women when the loss of a 
besieged fort to a foe was inevitable. While soldiers 
wearing new robes went out of the fort, sword in hand, 
to die to a man, the women lighted a funeral pyre, in a 
subterranean retreat in chambers impervious to the 
light of day, in which they immolated themselves. Often 
was the jtmhar performed at the historic fort of Chitor 
where the people saw the queen, wives and daughters 
numbering several thousands walk into the fire, "'with 
traditional Rajput valor on their faces.’’-^ 

So much was sullee or the self-immolation of widows 
part of Indian tradition that though it was legally abol¬ 
ished in 1827 we heard but two years ago of the sullee 
effected by a Hindu widow against the wishes of her 
relatives. Though Europeans have misrepresented the 
rite, and in the light of modern times it has properly 
vanished, the suliee nevertheless represents the apotheo¬ 
sis of the I lindu wife’s devotion to her husband. That 
it was voluntary we learn from R. Hartley Kennedy who 
describes the sullee of a widow in Baroda in 1825 who 
persisted in her intention in spite of "several fruitless 

4To(rs Rajasthan. 
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endeavors to dissuade her/^ Sir F. I lalliday reports a 
similar experience when a widow resisting all advice 
proved her determination for sullee by ashing for a 
lamp and holding her finger in the flame until it was 
burnt and twisted like a quill pen held in the flame of a 
candle. Throughout the ordeal she gave no sign of pain, 
and Sir Halliday had no option but to grant the widow’s 
wish. 

Coomaraswamy writes of the avowal of a young 
Hindu girl’s faith in the indissolubility of marriage, and 
her flat contradiction of “till death do us part”: 

Let us notice more particularly the beautiful and very 
interesting poem of CMuhafnmed Riza ‘J^aidi, ivritlen in 
the reiejn of Jkhar upon the suttee of aJlindu c^irl whose 
betrothed was killed on the very day of her marriage. 
Jhis^iussalman poet, to whom the Hindus were 'Udola- 
tors'' does not relate the story in any spirit of religious in¬ 
tolerance or ethical condescension; he is simply amazed 
''that after the death of men, the woman shows forth 
her marvelous passion/" He does not wonder at the 
wickedness of men, but at the generosity of women- 
how different from the modern critic who can see no 
motive but self-interest behind a social phenomenon that 
passes his comprehension! 

Jhis Hindu bride refused to he comforted and wished 
to be burnt on the pyre of her dead betrothed. When 
Akbar was informed of this, he called the girl before 
him and offered ivealth and protection, but she rejected 
all his persuasion as well as the counsel of the Brahmans 
and would neither speak nor hear of anything but the 
Tire. 
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Akbar was forced, though reluctantly, to give his con¬ 
sent to the sacrifice, but sent with her his son Prince 
Daniyal who continued to dissuade her. Sven from 
amidst the flames she replied to his remonstrances, '"Do 
not annoy, do not annoy, do not annoy/' ''Ah," exclaims 
the poet: 

£et those whose hearts are ablaze with the 7ire of £ove 
learn courage from this pure way! 

7each me, O Qod, the way of Love, and enftame my 
heart with this maiden*s fire. 

Jhus he prays for himself and for her: 

Do thou, O Qod, exalt the head of that rare hidden 
virgin, whose purity exceeded that of the JJouris. 
Do thou endear her to the first kissing of her Xing, and 
graciously accept her sacrifice. 

If such was the selflessness and faith of Indian women 
it is no wonder, then, she has been idolized even on the 
walls of the monks* retreat of Ajanta! Those who have 
been to Ajanta will have, at a glance, seen for themselves 
the typical Indian attitude to woman: 

7 can think of no parallel to this frank and chivalrous 
Woman-worship of Ajanta. '/Nowhere else perhaps has 
Woman received such perfect and ungrudging homage. 
£ven the beggar girl who asks for alms in the panel over 
the portal of the Seventeenth Cave is beautiful. 7he 
truth is they could not conceive of Woman otherwise. 
As she truly inspired them so they gave back to her in 
kind these graphic gifts of a whole-hearted admiration. 
Jn spite of her obvious reality one feels at Ajanta that 
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Woman is treated not merely as an individual, but as a 
Principle. She is there not female merely, but the incar¬ 
nation of all the beauty of the world. JJence with all her 
gaiety, her charm, her "'insouciance'' she never loses 
her dignity-, and nowhere is she belittled or besmirched, 
f^verywhere in this garden of flowers, we behold the 
full-blown rose in its pride and perfume — nowhere the 
trampled lily. ”!Aiajesty and Power" invest the Women 
of Ajanta cfuite as clearly as the "Mandorla of glory sur¬ 
rounds the Saints of early Christian Art. 

Perhaps that is Woman's chief function at Ajanta — to 
radiate happiness. IPe can never forget her as we see 
her here. 7his purely objective view of Woman, seen 
through the genius of hidian painters, is somehow con¬ 
soling to us in an age of super-psychology. Jt is a view 
of her to which we have of late become little accus¬ 
tomed. Jhe psychological novel and ''Modern Art" 
which swamp our European markets have done much 
to divest her of the romance and mystery which should 
be hers by right. Writers and Artists vie ivith one an¬ 
other nowadays to drag Woman down from her dis¬ 
creet eminence. . . . But, of course, the tvorld really 
knows cjuile otherwise; and it is good to refresh our¬ 
selves in these Cave 7emples with the clear perspective 
of Woman in her all beautifying capacity. 

W. Qladstone Solomon in 
"7he Women of the Ajanta Caves" 

She was termed perfect. We find that in Indian litera¬ 
ture man has often been represented as falling from per¬ 
fection, but the heroines never. The heroes and kings 
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who flit across the stage of Kalidasa and Vyasa have 
been pictured to be inferior to the women. From women, 
it seems, was demanded a higher order of virtue. Man 
may err, Indian literature says, but woman never. 

And it is to this high and difficult ideal that women 
have gladly conformed throughout the ages, adding to 
legend and story and enhancing India's history with 
their beautiful names — Sita, Savitri, Damyanti, Pad- 
mini of Chitor, Sati, Gandhari, Draupadi, Sakuntala. 
These well-known syllables are the very essence of an In¬ 
dian ideal that has inspired countless generations, lend¬ 
ing sweetness and tranquility to our homes, and depth 
to a way of life that seems to have both understood 
the nature of Woman, and preserved her in her undis- 
torted and essential aspects as the Wife and Mother. 

Originally Prakriii or Nature, the source of the ma¬ 
terial world, or ShakU, Female Energy, the basis of 
every creature's being, she has always been in India as 
Mr. Solomon has written. Wherever men congregated, 
whether around the 2nd Century stupa at Bharhut or 
the medieval temples of Kajuraho and Konarak, or the 
Buddhist caves of Ajanta, they have put up images of 
her in her benign aspect. As Shakti which symbolizes the 
whole universe she has been transformed into the sym¬ 
bol yoni (womb) the counterpart of the linga or phallus 
of Shiva in which form she is still worshiped in the 
temples. It is significant that it is as a woman that God 
still exists today in the popular imagination of Bengal. 

But it is woman in her most mature aspect that has 
appealed to Indian artists and poets. Though they were 
not indifferent to the charms of an innocent creature 
like the young Sakuntala whom we meet at the start of 
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Kalidasa's greatest play, and as some of the translations 
in the following pages will show, mere physical beauty 
(which was sufficient for the Greek's conception of 
divinity) was not thought to be significant by the Hin¬ 
dus. Symbol of creation itself, and mirror of Nature s 
bounty and processes. Woman has always stood for 
something more in Indian art and literature. Even sex 
had a religious and spiritual significance for the Indian 
as will be seen in the poems which are dedicated to 
Krishna, and printed in this book. 

And it is marriage that was her highest goal. Mother¬ 
hood, her sacred trust. The possession of an unmarried 
daughter was a stigma according to the Law Book of 
Manu. 

It is for this reason perhaps that Indian writers and 
artists throughout the centuries have, as E. B. Havell 
has remarked, preferred the young matronly type al¬ 
most, with breasts ""like a pair of golden gourds," and 
her hips "'like the swell of a river bank" to the immature 
virgin with her modern streamlined figure and ""breasts 
that fit into champagne glasses." ^ The physical ideal 
of the Indian poets and artists is symbolic of a mature 
outlook. And it seems to take into account, in a full 
way, the nature of woman's life and her real function 
in society ... at least according to the Indian point of 
view. 


IV 

Within the scope of this book it has not been possible 
to include more than some high points from the vast 
body of Indian verse to illustrate the points 1 have 

s German Folk Song. 
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dwelt on. The majority of translations (especially from 
Sanscrit) are literal, and line for line as far as possible. 
The poems from Hindi are at best interpretations. 1 
hope that some of the texture of Indian verse that has 
eluded the majority of translations done so far has 
come through in some of these versions, and 1 must 
thank Messrs G. V. Vaidya, R. Appalaswamy, K. Rag- 
havendra Rao and Birinchi Kumar Barua for their gen¬ 
erous collaboration. 

Tambimuttii 
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India Love Poems 

The poems have been translated by the author in col¬ 
laboration with G. V. Vaidya from the Sanscrit; K. 
Appalaswamy from the Telugu; K. Raghavendra Rao 
from the Kannada and Birinchi Kumar Barua from the 
Assamese. 





LOVE POEMS 


C LOVE IS SUPREME 

When through the supremacy of love 
Women begin to do things. 

To put obstacles in their path 
Even God is afraid. 

Hr. from the Sanscrit of Bharlrihari [7th Century) 
by Jamhimtiliu and Q. V. Vaidya 

C INTERROGATION 

Answer me, smart youth, 

The sugar-cane is crooked — 

Is its juice not straight? 

The line of the eye is not straight — 

Are its looks crooked? 

The arch of the teeth is jagged — 

Is the smile crooked ? 

The shape of the banana is curved — 

Is the taste dull? 

TTie lips are not straight — 

Are kisses crooked? 

The moon is not straight — 

Is the moonlight crooked? 

My fate is contorted — 

Is my love crooked? 

7rom Qari [leathers) by D. Tl, Bendre 
[contemporary).Hr. from theXannada 
by Hambimuttu and X. XaghavendraJlao 
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C FOLK SONG 

My mind veers from the fields, darling! 

I am weary of my home; 

With the light clouds I try to fly. 

For without you my life is drab; 

Bright is day with sunbeams. 

And the night with delicate moonbeams. 
Brighter still is my darling^s face. 

Full in the bright moon^s shine. 

The stream shines with golden bees. 

Flowers daze with beautiful colors. 

My darling sparkles, with youth and grace, 

A gay smile on her lips. 

Bracelets adorn her small wrists. 

The girdle embraces her soft waist; 

Flow beautiful my darling looks 
With braids kissing her fair shoulders I 

I go up the hills and mountains, 

Flow hard it is to climb the vine! 

I tame savage elephants. 

Flow difficult it is to woo one's love! 

I lost my elephant in the river’s reeds. 

My horse disappeared in the golden meadow. 
I won my darling but to lose her 
In the hedgerow's shadow. 

Til take wings. 

Fly into the pond you fish; 

I, the catch in your net; 

The perspiration 

rolling down your face; 
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As I fly, I will flutter, 

and kiss your gay cheeks. 

The jar is full of wine. 

My heart is trampled by love. 

Maddened I am with the fire of passion: 
Even the king of Death 
Will not dare touch me 
With his hand of ice. 

Tr. from the Jlssamese by !Tamhiniuilu and 
Birinchi %umar Barua 


C SHE IS MODEST AND NOT 
TOO FORWARD 

On one pretext or another she makes visible 
parts of her body to me 
And then from modesty quickly covers them; 
Gives me a glance in which love is plainly there 
And then in a second withdraws it; 

When I look at her she dares not meet my eyes 
And yet hopes that I will look at her again ; 

Yes, there is love in her heart and yet 
Dares not relax this hostile state. 

Tr. from the Sanscrit of Chandraswamin 
by 7ambimnttu and Q. V. Vaidya 

C UNCERTAINTY 

Her heart half filled with love 

For her husband and half with modesty. 

One eye towards his face 
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The other to the lattice-window; 

One foot poised on the bed 
And the other on the floor. 

She is unable to remain there 
Standing, or to go away. 

CTr. from the Sanscrit of Dhoyleka 
by Jamhimuitu and Q. IK Vaidya 

C LOTUS EYES 

This my lotus-eyed darling. 

Screened from view in the mango-grove by 
foliage. 

And speaking of something, in words that are not 
clear. 

Fills my heart with great eagerness. 

7r. from the Sanscrit of Bhaskara (9th Century) 
by Jambimutlu and Q. V, 1-aidya 


C SHY AS THE MOON 

My beloved, coming from behind dark 
Plantain-leaves, and making herself seen, 
lightens my heart, as the crescent moon from 
behind clouds. 

Gladdens the chakora.' 

Jr. from the Sanscrit of Jayadeva Cl2lh Century) 
by Jambirnutiu and Q. V. Vaidya 

* A kind of partridge, supposed by poets to feed on moon¬ 
light, as the lover drinks with his eyes the radiance of his 
beloved’s face. 
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C MEETING AFTER SEPARATION 


When I said have grown thin/^ 

She came and clung to me. 

“^Your clothes are bedraggled/’ I said 
And she hung down her head. 

W^hen I said ‘"I can hardly sec you/’ 

Her big breasts heaved, and she wept. 
When I embraced her 

She was troubled with indescribable love 
And in an instant the doe-eyed girl 
Was completely merged in my heart. 

Tr. from the Sanscrit of poetess S\iarula 
by yamhimuttu and Q. 1^. l^aidya 


C THE STARTLED EYES OF DOES 

In dark girls I saw your body ; 

In the startled looks of does your eyes. 

In the moon your cheeks. 

In liquid peacock plumes your hair; 

The play of eyebrows. 

In the bright rippling of rivers. 

But never, O fiery one. 

Did I find these 

In the same place before. 

jTr. from the Sanscrit of 'Kalidasa 

C4th and 5th Century) 

by yambimuttu and Q. T. l^aidya 
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C THE MOON-FACE 

[The moon-face is oval shaped without angularities, 
with large, expressive eyes. It is serene and tranquil 
like the moon.] 

Shall I enter into you? 

Or shall 1 swallow your ladyship whole? 

After a long time I get you back again, 

I am at a loss, really, what to do. 

Sloe-eyed, please stop for a moment 
Tying-up prettily those locks of hair. 

For my eyes are entangled there, 

I have been extricating them the whole day. 

Full of honey ’s sweetness 

Your words please my ears, O my love, 

And both my eyes are washed 

By your face — the Sharad"" moon’s reflection. 

O mango flower in Cupid’s form 
With shapely eyes stretching to the ears, 

Where are you going after capturing my heart? 
Anarchy reigns here, don’t you think? 

Tr. from the Sanscrit ofXalidasa [4ih to 5th Century) 
by Jamhimutlu and Q. V, Vaidya 

€ THE WEDDING OF BAHAGI (SPRING) 

All are sparkling with joy. 

For today is the wedding of Bahagi, 

The bewitching maiden. Nature’s child. 

^Tliis season extends from October to November. 
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When the dark bee buzzed the news, 

Trees and creepers throbbed with life. 

Salmali, Palash, Asok and CMandar 
Draped themselves in colorful clothes. 

The wind of Malabar — porter of scents — 
Knows no rest; 

Scatters sweet pollen of flowers 
From his scented basket. 

Diamond-set canopy’s hung 
In the sky; 

Mother Earth spreads 
Her green carpet below. 

Tbe Princess of Dawn 

Applied the vermilion spot 

On the bride; and painted her soft cheeks 

With the shades of several flowers. 

Cupid, in Spring is coming 
As the bridegroom: 

And many tunes of love 
In the air are ringing. 

The young shoots wave leafy fans. 

Ask the nightingale for Hymenaea; 

And fullness of joy stretches 
Through the universe. 

In the world of life, in the world of matter. 

Tr. jrom the Assamese ofTlagunaih Chowdhury 
by Cfambimuttu and Birinchi Xumar Barua 
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C THE: VOICE OF SILENCE 


Maiden, who performs with devotion 
The vow of silence, now your forehead glows 
With sandal powder, O how bright the round red spot 
Of future wifehood set between your brows! 

If you but keep the rules of the strict rite: 

With your offering of tumeric and yellow rice 

Wait at the door of every house, for the good housewife 

To notice your dear presence; if you 

Bow down and touch her feet with your soft hands 

She will reward you with the blessing you want: 

You will get the husband of your heart's desire. 

White silk sari which holds you in its winding folds 
Relieves the golden pleasure of your breasts. 

And trembles like a morning cloud, many-tinted, 
Liquefies in bliss, caressing your darling feet. 

Virgin, new-grown, in your cheeks glow 
The Sharad season's days, after the rains, 

With Naga jasmine flowers: full bloom of Sharad moon 
Glow’^s in the sandal cream on your neck. 

So young in years, and yet so set 
On the strict performance of many vows, 

I don't wonder, girl, but surely you will 
Mix the honey of your heart's desire 
With pollen from the heart's lotus 
And shape a husband after your fancy! 

Tbe luxuriance of your black hair suggests 
TTie thick folds of a rain cloud, pouring from the sky ; 
The little streaks of soft red at the outer comers 
Of your bright eyes, tell of the approaching tide 
Of life's great fullness, life's great good fortune: 

And in your eyes your honied wishes unconcealed! 
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Graceful girl, when you bow down in humble salutation 
How can the good housewife help her teasing 
Which brings such scarlet blushes to your cheeks?... 
Your eyes signal bright with apt replies 
And yet you will not give them speech 
Conscious of your spot on the brow that must be kept 
inviolate. 

Whoso may see you, in the early morning 
With your hair in a loose chignon neatly tied. 

And with the red mark which covers your forehead. 

Will surely give you his blessing, the sight of you 
Assuring all success in the business he is bent on. 

You have been put to school, to learn humility. 

And now you will visit matrons, as is right. 

To be learned in wifely modesty, 

Virtue, and devotion; and through you 
And through the accumulated merit of maidens like you. 
We of the Telugu-speaking land have known 
Lifers blessings, through countless generations I 
Maiden, three times sanctified is every inch 
Of Telugu soil, by the exceedingly soft touch of your 
feet 

Through many centuries, and wherever you cast 
Your eyes, the earth yields fruits, flows with milk and 
honey. 

Accept this blessing, O my Telugu girl! — 

May the ardor of your souFs thrice-distilled devotion 
Get for you a husband, who will be like a beacon 
to all men! 


7r. from the 7elugu ofViswanadhaSaiyanarayana 
by 7ambimuUu and R. Appataswamy 
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c GIRIKA'S EARS 


Brahma, the Creator of the Universe 
Formed Girika to such perfection, as had never been ; 
He found to his surprise that she excelled 
By far, the comely ones, all, of the three worlds. 

He put down his blessings on her fc^ ehead, in writing; 
Began and ended the legend with a “Sree/"^ 

In Telugu, and the “Srecs*’ became her c ars. 

What wonder then they had nca the shadow of 
imperfection, 

And spelt out immortal glory for her without a blemish? 

7rom Vasucharilram by TlamaJ^aja llbushmia 
(i6th Century], 7r. from the 7etu{hi 
by Jambimuttu and R- Appalaswnnty 


f THE FORTUNATE ONES 

Fortunate are those, who seeing women with long, 
darting eyes, 

Breasts heavy-set and big with the bloom of youth. 
And the three fair folds splendid!}^ c ircling their bellies, 
Do not let their minds be disordered with emotion. 

7r. from the Sanscrit of Bhartrihari (7lb Century] 
by Jambimuttu and Q. Vaidyn 


3‘\Sree” is usrd in India as an honorific proUx to names of valued 
books., men, heroes, kings and gods; it nn-;ius “Fortune” “Prosper¬ 
ity” and plain “Mister.” The Telugu i liaractcr for “Sree” re¬ 
sembles a whorled car. 
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f WARNING TO TRAVELERS 

In that thick jungle in the guise of woman's body 
Which is difficult to cross, because of her breasts' 
mountains, 

Do not let your mind wander, please, O traveler. 
For inside it is a thief in the form of Cupid! 

7r. from the Sanscrit of dhartrihari [7lh Century) 
by Jambimuttu and Q. V. Vaidya 


C IN KAMA'S^ KINGDOM 

Over clear ponds the youthful breeze wanders 
Merrily gathering the drops of water; 

He stretches through the fresh smell of flowers, 

Edges along the sweet songs of bees; 

Gets entangled in a knot of red flowers. 

And steals away lovers' weariness. 

In the street where they trade in gems 
All the nine kinds shine with colors. 

Soft incandescence merging with the rainbow. 

Bees sound among the jasmine blooms — 

Scent-laden, the east wind prevaricates: 

Lusty nightingales sing on the pink mango branches: 
And somewhere a woman cries for her distant lover: 
Then the Spring arrives in the land. 

A woman comes to the green bower, burdened with love. 
Cries out aloud: ''Moist wind 
Why linger here? 

Bee, why do you sound, 

4 Cupid. 
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Nightingale, why sing sweetly? 

My love is far away; 

And you wound me too much/" 

Another woman tells the wind: 

''Go to my beloved, 

Bring him to me soon, 

I will glut you with rich scents/' 

In Kama's land, there arc women 
Whose eyes flash like lightning, 

Who spread moonlight from teeth of pearl, 

Whose red feet print red lotuses where they walk. 
Whose eyebrows are arched like bows of sugar-cane. 
Whose arms curve like viridian tendrils, 

Whose cheeks shine like glass. 

Their heavy-set breasts weigh them down 
And make them walk gravely. 

Themselves so steady, these coquettes make unsteady 
The eager eyes of all those who look. 

7r. from the Xannada of Andayya (13th Century) 
by 7ambimultu and X. Xaejhavendra Xao 


€ A CHOICE OF HOMES 

One should set up one’s abode, either on the river 
Ganges 

Whose water can absolve all sin. 

Or on the twin breasts of a young girl 
Which look splendid, with a pearl necklace. 

Jr, from the Sanscrit of Bhartrihari (yth Century) 
by Jambimuttu and Q. V, Vaidya 
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CBY MAF^UIACUi WITH PEARLS 


Your tied-iij') li.iir looks like Yogis, who have restrained 
their passions; 

Your eyes wliich ^eem to extend even beyond the ears, 
are wise men aa Iio have mastered the Vedas, 

Your naturally white teeth set in your mouth seem, 
as it were, ns many twice-born Brahmins; 

Your big bi east s which look lovely by constant 
marriage veith pearls seem, as it were, in constant 
nearness to men who have found salvation. 

And yet, in spite ol your body's association with all 
that is trancjiril, O lovely bewitching one, 
it disturbs our minds. 

7r. from llu' Stinsci it of Bhartrihari (jih Century) 
by 7ambiinultu (uui Q. V. Vaidya 


C NEVER HAVE I SEEN A NECKLACE 
OF PEARLS 

"Never have I seen a necklace of pearls 
Though I have very often heard of it." 

I called to my darling and I smiled at her, 

She smiled: and a necklace of pearls appeared! 

"The beauty n| red coral have I not yet seen"; 
I pointed out the coral reefs 
Which are the red lips of my darling. 

"They say there are no thornless roses"; 

I look, in silence, at my sweetheart's cheeks. 

5 Scriptures. 
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"Tell me, where is the marvelous lotus 
Which blooms both day and night?” 

I don't speak, but point to my darling. 

"WTio sculptured this exquisite statue of love?” 
I don't care; I know she adorns my heart. 

7r. from the Assamese of Caxminalb Bezboroa 
(t9lh Century) by CTambimuttu and 
Birinchi Xumar Barua 


C LOTUS AND CORAL 

My love, move your eyes a little, shatter blue lotus 
to pieces. 

Pout your lower lip a little, pale coral before it; 
Reveal your body a moment, darken gold before it; 
Look up a little, let two moons shine in the sky! 

7r. from the Sanscrit of Rajasekhara (early 10th 
Century) by Jambimuttu and Q. V. Vaidya 


C YOUR MOUTH IS A FLOWER 

Bathed by sunbeams and with a very red glow. 

With innermost anthers lit by rays reflected from your 
teeth. 

Your mouth, dear one, is perfectly a flower, 

WTiy not, then, a black bee sipping honey there? 

Beloved, while sipping honey from your lower lip 
I wish I were the King of Serpents, with a thousand 
tongues. 
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Embracing you I wish I were Banasura with a thousand 
arms, 

Seeing the whole of you I wish I were Indra with 
a thousand eyes. 

CTr. front the Sanscrit work Shreeniwaschampu 
by Jambimuttu and Q. V. Vaidya 


CA CONJUNCTION OF FLOWERS 

Your face, O dearest one, is a flowering lily. 
And your lower lip a china-rose; 

Your two eyes are blue lotuses. 

Your body, a lovely conjunction of flowers. 

Tr. from the Sanscrit of Xalyanopadyaya 
by 7ambimuttu and Q. V. Vaidya 


C A LOVELY FIRE 

The trembling comers of her eyes as if of blueflowers 
made; eye-brows of ripples of water; 

Her face as if f rom hundreds of moons; her limbs from 
lotus-stalks; 

Her touch from sandalwood pomade; her smile as if 
from dew-drops ; 

And yet the mere thought of her starts a throbbing 
burning. Is it that she was made of fire? 

7r. from the Sanscrit of Xshemendra (uth Century) 

by Vambimuttu and V. Vaidya 
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C AS BEE TO FLOWER 

Strange indeed is the art of stealing you have, 

O nimble-eyed; 

In bright daylight, and when people are wide awake 
You steal men^s hearts, and that from a distance! 

Look at me once more, girl. 

With eyes tapering and long like a lotus petal: 

We have heard it said, that in this world 
Poison's an antidote to poison. 

Lily-eyed one, listen 

To the slander that is being spoken about you: 

Your face with the moon, throughout the world 
Is being linked by silly people. 

Your face, sweetheart, is a flower, 

And a lotus-flower is like your face. 

Ah me, if you hide in a drift of flowers 
I low on earth shall I find you? 

Like a loving black bee when shall I be hovering 
Over your face that is like a lotus bloom. 

Which has your lower lip for its dark petal 
And is perfect with the anthers of your teeth ? 

7r. from the Sanscrit of Rairoopaka 
by Jambimutiu and Q. V, Vaidya 

C GIRIKA'S TOE-NAILS 

The nymphaea flower to revenge herself on 
TTie moon — her mortal enemy, 

Was truly incarnate in radiant Girika's face 
Which robbed the moon^s bright globe of all its light. 
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The lady’s toe-nails, doubtless, are as many 
praying stars 

Come to implore her for the smile of a favor 
Which could revive their consort, the moon, 
into brilliance. 

7rom Vasucharitram by Hama HajaBhushana 
Cl 6th Century). 7r. from the J'elugu 
by CTambimuttu and H. Appalaswamy 


C THE SILLY BEES 

Seeing on the banks of the lake 
The face of a smiling girl; 

And in the water of the lake 
A blossoming lotus; 

This swarm of silly black bees 
In their greed for honey. 

Is flying to and fro 
Between the two. 

Tr. from the Sanscrit of JagannathaVundit 
by Cfambimullu and Q. T. 'Vaidya 


C THE PEACOCK SMILE 

Your peacock smile 
Was dancing 
Girl, in your face. 

Gazing at the sky. 

Quick shining like lightning; 
Falling and rising 
Falling, drowning. 
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Drowning earth and water 
In the whiteness of your laughter! 

The colored look in your eye 
Trembled restlessly, 

Dancing, dancing. 

Playfully parading. 

On a mango tree, in the corner 
Of the inscape of my heart, 

A nightingale was sitting. 

Perched, watching you. 

Forgetting to sing! 

And somewhere loneliness was anguished, 
Day and night muttering. 

Sighing, lamenting. 

Searching for something — 

Pail of tears, its sadness emptying, 
Emptying and inviting. 

Desiring the impossible. 

7rom Qari (leathers] by D. Jl. Bendre 
(contemporary).7r. from theXannada 
by Jambimultu and X. Tlaghavendra Rao 


C LOVELY GIRIKA 

The soles of Girika's feet are pink and smooth as coral, 
A soft pink like the first red shoots of leaves! 

Her face rivals the moon in its effulgence, 

Has the loveliness of a nymphaea in full bloom. 

Her cheeks like the halves of night's scented globe. 
Quite breathe the odor of camphor. 

Her eyes petaled quick, thick as lotuses, 
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Have the flash of leaping fishes. 

Her twin breasts two pitchers of the purest gold 
Spell beneficence for our whole planet: 

High as the temples of the Bhadra Elephant. 

Her hair suggests the thick folds of rain-charged clouds, 
Hypnotizes like black cobra with spread hood; 

Her fair form has all the properties of gold, 

And every inch of her yields champak odors. 

Jr. from the Jelu^u of Kama JiajaTihushtviaC loth 
Century) by Jambimultu and K. Appalaswamy 

C EYES GLANCING LIKE FISH 

By your looks from eyes glancing like fish 
I have been brought to this sad condition. 

Tell me then slender lady, why the smile with the 
brilliance of moonlight? 

You are only grinding over and over again, what is 
already powder. 

Jr. from the Sanscrit of Vidyapathi (tsth Century] 
by Jambimultu and Q. V. Vaidya 

C IS IT MOON... 

Is it the moon, lily, reflection in glass, or a face ? 

Is it paired lotuses, twin fish, pair of arrows, or two eyes ? 
Are these mated birds, two nosegays, golden jars, 
or breasts? 

Is it lightning streak, golden creeper, star, or a girl? 

Jr. from the Sanscrit of Bilhanafl i th Century) 
by Jambimultu and Q. V. Vaidya 
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C LOWER LIP A NECTARY 

[TTie lower lip is specifically mentioned by Indian 
poets. It is the lower petal in certain flowers that 
bears the nectaries; whence the recurring image of 
bees sipping honey from a woman’s mouth.] 

I ler mouth whose lower lip was time and time again 
covered by her little finger 
And from which came her words, “No, No.” 

Mouth of that girl, with perfect eyelashes curving 
away from the shoulder. 

Somehow made to stir by me, but ah never kissed! 

Jr. from the Sanscrit of XalUiasa [ lib to 5th Century) 
by Jambimuttu and Q. V. Vaidya 


C FLOWER AND STONE 

Having made your eyes from blue nymphaeae, your 
mouth from the red. 

Teeth from jasmin buds, lower lip from vernal foliage. 
And your limbs from champak petals, how is it the 
Creator 

O my dearest, made your heart of stone? 

Jr. from the Sanscrit of "Kalidasa (4lh to 5th Century) 
by Jambimuttu and Q. V. Vaidya 

C YOUR LOVELY LOWER LIP 

Your pretty lower lip, vieing with a fresh china-rose 
And like an opening flower—slightly parted with your 
smile. 
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Attracting towards itself the steady stream of black 
bees of young men’s eyes, 

Seems to be stringing a garland of the loving gestures 
of youth! 

7r. from the Sanscrit of Jaiachnndra 
by CTambhnuilu and Q. V, Vaidya 


C HAIR LIKE A SWARM OF BEES 

The cascading hair of the doe-eyed 
Just risen from bed and holding it 
Tightly gathered in the cup of her hand 
Seemed like a thick stream of black bees 
Issuing out of a lotus bowl. 

7r, from the Sanscrit [author unknown) 
by Jambimutlu and Q. V. Vaidya 


C PRAVARA AND VARUDHINI 

Pravara walked on, and blown on the breeze, 

He smelled the strong bouquet of musk, of camphor 
and betel ; 

By the fragrance led, he held on 
And soon before him saw in a blaze 
Of beauty, a Gandharva^ girl as bright as lightning. 
Her eyes were many-petaled nymphaeae and she 
Had hair as black and glossy as bumble bees; 

Like the full moon, her face, and her twin breasts 
Were matched well like a pair of Chakravaka birds; 

6 Heavenly nymph. 
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Her navel was deep set and of flower-loveliness, 

In the full bloom of youth, and fair beyond all words. 
She was relaxed on a seat of marble 
Under a mango tree of thick foliage: 

Red skirt peeped through white folds of 

White muslin sari, and her hips were large and round. 

The skirt's red tinged the marble a soft red. 

She played the veena^ pressed against her breasts: 
Moved with lightning motions, tapering fingers, 

Up and down strings that spoke heavenly music: 

With half-shut eyes, with concentrated passion, 

With woman's passion, locked in urgent man's 
embrace, she sang: 

She played with wonderful skill, and as she played 
Her tinkling wristlets kept time, and notes came fast. 
Shimmered numerous as sunlit ripples. 

Then she heard footsteps, and raising up her eyes. 

She saw coming the lover of her dreams, 

A lover out-shining Nala-Kubara® in manly beauty. 

Her heart beat fast, her eyes opened like lotus to 
morning sun, 

In a clutter of enameled petals, and O her so round 
breasts 

Swelled forth prickling the skin's surface, 

And her whole being kindled, longing for love's 
embraces. 

She saw him, she rose, and hurried 

With rustling footsteps, and her anklets tinkled, 

Her hair cascaded down, her breasts quivered, and hips 
swayed with great grace; 

7 An Indian guitar. 

8 A son of Kuvera, the god of wealth. 
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She sought the vantage of a tall and slender, smooth 
Arecanut palm in flower, and by its trunk 
Stood all aflutter, and poured forth her eyes’ light 
Into that river of white made by the God of Earth’s 
approach. 

7rom!^tanuchantram byAUasaniVeddana 
(i6lh Century). Tr.fromtheJelugu 
by Hambimuttu and 71. Jppalaswamy 


C THE EVENING 

The Queen of Colors bit pink the face of the sky 
And it was evening, then. 

On the land’s edge the cloak of snow had carelessly 
fallen. 

Now and then stirring to the wind. 

The full moon like the murunga flower was smiling. 

It was silver above. 

Stars like jasmine flowers 

Were scattered in sleek black woman’s hair of night. 
The girl with big round eyes, whom all desire. 

Was returning homewards with a pot of water. 

The path to the well, like a frolicsome kitten. 

Was following her, tangling her feet, and dropping 
behind; 

Cool wind, scented with rain, often let it go. 

A parrot freed from my heart was following her shadow. 
Unaware of what it was doing. 

7rom Qari (leathers) by D. K. Bendre 
(contemporary). Jr. from theXannada 
by Jambimuttu and X. XaghavendraJlao 
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C STRIKE ME WITH YOUR ARROWS 


Proud one be not proud; what you have heard is false, 
dear. 

Why be angry with your server? If you believe it. 
Chain me quickly with your arms, bruise me with your 
teeth, bruise me with your pointed breasts. 

And if you think the fault mine pierce me with the 
arrows of your side-glances. 

7r. front the Sanscrit of XaVdasa (4th to 5th Century) 
by 7anibimuttu and Q. V. Vaidya 


C EYE-BROW IS A BOW-STRING 

Lovely woman, what perfect skill in archery 
You possess! 

You pierce men’s hearts 

With bowstrings only, without arrows! 

7r. from the Sanscrit of Bhartrihari (7th Century) 
by 7ambimuttu and Q. V. Vaidya 


C AVOID THE ARROWS 

Only so long as these arrows of patience-killing glances 
of the doe-eyed, from eyes with blue lashes 
Don’t hit him—Arrows drawn in and shot from the 
bow of eye-brow stretching to the ear— 
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Only till then does man keep to the right path; 

restrain the organs of sense; 

Have a sense of shame, or of modesty. 

7r. from the Sanscrit of Bhartrihari [vth Century) 
by Jambimuttu and Q. V. Vaidya 


C RADHA MASSAGES KRISHNA 

With beads of perspiration on her cheeks that shone 
like mirrors. 

With the musk-mark on her forehead melted and 
streaming down; 

With the bracelets adorning her wrists tinkling time, 

And from her eyes’ fountains a great radiance pouring; 

Under the burden of her breasts, her slender waist 
swaying, 

Stormy like ocean, her bosom, with infinite love 
and her waist-knot every now and then becoming 
undone. 

Her shoulder blades shining, and plaited hair dancing 
by her hips, 

Her every sigh like the breeze, rising up to high heaven, 

Did Radha with oil pressed from champak flowers 
massage her Krishna 

To her heart's content. 

7rom Jladbika Santhwanam by the poetess ^uddu 

Valani fc. i 765). 7r. from the 7elu0u 

by Jambimutlu and R. Appalaswamy 
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C BOULDERS, POOL, AND SAND 


Youth, like Sharad,® season of the brightest moonlight. 
Came out of every inch of Girika’s beautiful form. 

The river of her childhood years sank under, 

Bringing to view the boulders of her breasts. 

On the golden sands of her shining belly 
Appeared three rippling lines, and in the middle. 

The navel suggested a deep dark pool. 

And her hips thrust out like twin banks of sand. 

7rom Vasucharilrom by Jlama Raja Bbushaaa. 

!Tr. from the J'elu^u by Hambimultu 
and R. Appalaswamy 


CI AM ALL THINGS 
TO MY LOVE 

On her flower feet I am a black bee; 

On the sand-banks of her hips I am a swan ; 

On the mountains of her mounded breasts, a peacock; 

on her moon-face a chakora;' 

And on the cloud of massive, thick hair, 
a chataka.^ 

Tr. from the Sanscrit ofdilhana 
by 7ambimuttu and Q. V. Vaidya 


9This season extends from October to November. 

»The partridge supposed by poets to feed on moonlight. 

a A proud bird that will drink only drops of water from clouds 
for wliich it thirsts with its beak open. 
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C KAMAZS GIRL 

Early in the morning, at two o’clock, 

I saw her in my dream. 

The whiteness of her skin was delicate: 

From the moon she must have taken it! 

Slowly and shyly she walked, 

Her toe-nails were lovely. 

Like petals of nymphaea with drops of water on. 

Her thighs were like the trunks of plantain trees 
Flanking door-frames on the sacred days; 

My eyes started with her slow-gliding feet 
And then darted up, taking in the details. 

They saw her large eyes first. 

The swaying of her waist of bamboo, 

Paused by her wide hips. 

Unwilling to go on further I 

Then fell between her round hillock-like breasts, 

Lost like fawns caught in the hunter’s pit — 

Like eager young bees hovering over the new flower. 
My eyes were arrested over her smiling face, 

In the creeper-like curls of her hair, 

Fringing the moon, her forehead; 

My eyes, stricken fawns, were trapped in a net of ropes. 

Tr. from iheXannada of Andayya (i3ih Century) 
by Jambimutiu and X. RaghavendraRao 

C WOMEN LIKE GOLD CREEPERS 

Look, friend, women like gold creepers go, crescent- 
browed with dark clouds of hair; 

Eyes, blue lotus; lips, coral; teeth, white chanks; 
as bosses on elephant heads 
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TTieir bosoms with Vishnu’s bright hair mark; thighs, 
plantain trunks; laps wide as sand-plains; 

Their calves, peacock necks; pearly-nailed, young 
leaves their fingers. 

7rom Setalihini Sandesa of Joiagatnuve Sri Jl.ahuta 
7r. from the Sinhalese byJJ. Jayasingha 
and £. C. Van Qeyzel 


C LIMBS LIKE VINES AND TENDRILS 

Coming to me quickly, beloved, with eyes handsome 
as a blue lotus, 

Twine your tendril-like perfect arms round my neck; 

Or coming from behind with soft steps 

Cover both my eyes with your delicate leaf-like hands. 

7r. from the Sanscrit of Bhaskara 
by 7ambimuttu and V. Vaidya 

C A GOLDEN VINE 

Today I saw a creeper of gold* wandering about the 
city’s suburbs. 

And on it eternally blooming a marvelous lotus; 

On that flower two black bees and on top — a crescent 
of lunar fortnight’s eighth night; 

And on that moon a jet black cloud, brooding 
night and day. 

7r. from the Sanscrit of Sri Vitloka 
by 7ambimuttu and Q. V. Vaidya 

3 The creeper represents a young woman, the lotus her 
face, two black bees her eyes, the crescent moon her fore¬ 
head, the cloud, the dark hair of her head. 
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CTHE BRIDE’S PALANQUIN 

When the word came that the master of my life 
Had sent a palanquin to fetch me to his arms 
My heart leapt for joy ; 

The dry creeper of my body 

Woke to life in a riot of softest flowers — 

Garlands of sweetest-smelling flowers; 

With trembling hands I worked through the toilet. 

My bridal robes caressed me like folds of a cloud: 

My ornaments rivalled the sun-raising East: 

My heart a torch flaring with delight: 

Strange weights of ecstasy lifted me up: 

Light as a spirit I felt, the freedom I knew was O, 
a fruition past bearing! 

I rocked, I soared to the palanquin^s light swaying; 
With myriads of flowers it was decked 
And I a fragrant garland of blooms within. 

'"O, and O ho ho'’ chanted the bearers, Heaven's 
messengers — 

In endless vistas wc left leagues and leagues behind. 
TTiis day of my glory can never know forgetting — 
Village after village emptied to gaze in wonder at 
Heaven's own bride. 

And as we neared my husband's enchanted place, 

"O, and O ho ho"" sang the limber-swaying bearers. 
The street came into view — as we sped the orchard 
woke 

And the stream that slept tight turned once round in its 
sleep. 

The palanquin was at once love's veena^ and a creeper 
shining with a springful of flowers; 

4 The Indian guitar. 
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It was Indra's bent bow — many-tinted, 

A bough stretching heavenwards out of a honied dream; 
Was the palanquin, which bore me to my husband's 
arms. 

Jr. from the Jehi^u of UevulapalU Jirishna Sastri 
by Jambimullu and K. Appaiaswamy 

([ PAIRED SWANS, HER FEET 

Now Nila's speech grew sweet, suggesting the poet's 
figure— 

The chattering parrots pecked the red fruit of her lips ; 
Her braided hair was black and long like Rahu,^ the 
sky snake 

Come to devour the full moon of her face that 
outshone it. 

The down of her belly was like a long line of bees. 
Thick-swarming in file for the suraponna blossom of 
her navel; 

The feet were paired swans, moving with slow grace; 
She sang of these changes to herself, aware herself — 
For full of youth was she, and knew the power of her 
own charms; 

Her breasts were full and round and firm out-thrust, 
awake, awake, 

Like gold lotus buds out of the depths of heart-desire's 
quiet lake. 

Jrom Jiadhika Santhivanam by poetess !jMuddu Patani 
(c. i 765). Jr. from the Jetugu 
by Janibimutiu and R. Appdlaswamy 

5 Swallowing the sun and moon, Rahu the dragon is the 
cause of eclipses. 
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CAHALYA THE BEAUTIFUL MORTAL 

The Creator himself, Brahma, who had made her 
exquisite charms, 

Was lost in breathless wonder at her beauty. 

TTie ascetics Sujata, Sanaka and the others, whose 
austerity 

Had been praised, as never having known 
The taint of lapse, had an onrush of temptation. 

They repeated fervently the many names of God, 

To wash away this unforeseen stain 
On their piety, without a former blemish. 

Saraswathi herself, and other goddesses of heaven. 
Seeing the new maiden, wished they had been men. 

Ahalya stood, shame-facedly, and with tapering fingers. 
As she arranged her hair, her eyes poured streams of jet; 
And when the maiden moved her feet, gracefully. 

The snow-white swans which are the mounts of Brahma 
Were completely overcome by her inimitable walk 
Which far excelled their own; and knew not how to 
hide their shame. 

“I won’t deserve the name of Nectar-Maker, surely,” 
Exclaimed the god Indra, from his throne of gold, 
“Unless I suck the honey from this maiden’s lips.” 

“The ruler of the southern kingdoms,” said the God of 
Death, “would be a wrong name 
If I cannot be the king of this maiden’s heart!” 

"How can I merit the high title. Lord of Ocean 
Unless I take command of beautiful Ahalya’s passion?” 
Said Varuna; and Kubera, the Lord of Great Wealth: 
“Surely, without the treasure of this maiden’s beauty 
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My name, lord of boundless wealth, would be the 
vainest boast 

Thus did a mere mortal, Ahalya, rouse desire 
In the hearts of the immortals, whose great eyes would 
never shut again. 

7rom Aha\ya Sankrmidanam by Veiikata Xrishnappa 
ay aka, Jr. from the JeJugu 
by Jambimultu and R. Appataswamy 


C WOxMAN’S A SNARE 

They chatter with one man. 

Look at another with amorous gestures; 

And in their minds think of yet another. 

Who then is loved by woman? 

Jr. from the Sanscrit of 'Bharlrihari (vlh Century) 
by Jambimuitu and Q. V. Vatdya 


C WOMEN ARE SHACKLES 

By their graceful gestures, by unctuous smiles, 
bashfulness, hesitation. 

By side-glances from half-open eyes, faces 
turned aside. 

By their sweet chatter, jealous bickering, and 
playfulness. 

By all these things, have women become the shackles 
of man. 

Jr, from the Sanscrit of Bhartrihari (7th Century) 

by Jambimuttu and Q, V. Vaidya 
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C NECTAR AND POISON 

Whirlpool of doubts^ as it were; seat of immodesty; 
city of rash acts; 

Collection of faults; entirely made of hundreds of 
faults; breeding-ground of suspicion; 

Impediment blocking the entry to heaven; gates to the 
City of Hell; wickcr-box containing all delusions; 

Who made this woman-machine composed, as it were, 
of nectar as well as poison, sole snare of all creatures? 

Tr. from the Sanscril of Bhartrihari (7th Century] 

by 7amhimullii and Q. V. Vaidya 


C TO THE BRIDE 

With the silky lashes of your eyes which your mother 
Has painted with collyrium, with utmost tenderness, 
You thrust forth tendrils of silk-soft dependence: 
Heavenly bride when you lean your looks 
Full of blushes as flowers, liquid as their honey 
Toward your wedded husband, how can I help blessing 
you 

And your groom! May the night of spring 
Come on swift wings and bring for you swoons of 
voluptuousness I 

The wedding over, when you and your man, 

Seek entrance at the door, ceremonially. 

Matrons and the maidens of your own age will stop you 
Singing the songs of benediction, will want 
Of you your husband's name for giving you an entry. 
Then you will hang your head down under a load of 
blushes. 
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And your voice vibrant with virgin’s modesty, 

You will dare them to ask it of the bridegroom — 

O may the memory of your singular triumph 
Endure bright for countless generations! 

Bride, as you walk behind your husband gracefully. 
Holding the cloth flowing down his shoulder, 

Smiles on the rubies of your lips play at hide and seek, 
And the image comes to mind of a garland of flowers 
Set alternately with jasmines and roses. 

O may the modesty which sets your beauty off 
Remain with you to rule your every thought! 

And w'hen your sisters-in-law melt in silver laughter. 
Tease you to their heart’s content, as is their right. 
And say to you, “Now you have caught your man 
In a fast knot in the loose end of your civet-smelling 
sari 

Yellow with tumeric, which spells good fortune. 

Your man cannot overstep the line you draw.. 

Your eyes shine with a beautiful wifely pride 
And w'hoever sees, must approve, and wish you 
happiness! 

Bride of all time, how can we forget 
The fragrant summer eves which chose you for their 
queen— 

Those glimpses of you in a palanquin 
Spread thick with blooms, set with gems, as you in 
slow procession 

Are carried through the streets in fitting state? 

Remain with us, for ever, a dear possession — 
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The memory of you will last as long 
As moon rolls by in the sky-chariot, set with 
precious stars! 

O'r. from the J'elugu of 'Kodali Anfaneyalu 
by 7amhimuilu and Ti. Appalaswamy 


C PURNAMMA 

Good-hearted golden ladies. 

And maids with eyes like water lilies. 
And future mothers, now but children, 
O listen to the tale I tell! 

Of dance and song the incarnation. 

Of fluid words, the honey hives. 
Mothers of mothers, O ye mothers. 
Now listen to the tale I tell. 

In a far valley set in mountains 
There is a lake and on its bank 
In the small village a temple stands 
Which holds the golden village goddess. 

In ancient days, the goddess 
Had a priest, who had a daughter. 
Golden as the golden goddess. 

And who was famous for her devotion. 

The maiden served the goddess daily 
As the seasons came and went; 

She plucked the flowers for her worship. 
Was herself a golden goddess. 
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And as the seasons came and went 
She gave the fruits each season brought; 
Served the goddess with devotion: 

The golden girl, Purnamma. 

The sweetest fruit the valley bore 

Was Puma, When Puma blushed 

All the flowers of the valley 

Bloomed in her cheeks — she came of age. 

The parents of Purnamma, 

I .oved Puma, and they loved her not. 

Grew heartless in their greed for gold. 

And they married her to a rich old man. 

I .ilies laughed on the blue lake 
When spring came round upon them: 

When spring came round the mountain valley, 
Rang with the song of countless birds. 

When Puma saw her groom 
Her lily-like face lost its bloom ; 

Her graces dropped like a worn-off garment. 
Her two eyes two wells of tears. 

The village girls with whom she played 
Mocked her, and the poor girl wept. 

Gave up her companions 

And served with tears the village goddess. 

Days went, the groom came to claim 
His girl-wife, golden Purnamma: 

He came with golden ornaments. 

With silk sarees, for Purnamma. 
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Her brothers^ wives they rubbed her 
With tumeric cream, and she had her bath; 
They chaffed the bride, as is usual. 

With innuendos about sex. 

Like a goddess they dressed her; 

She touched the feet of the elders; 

Her parents blessed her, and as they blessed 
A peal of silver laughter rang 

From the sad bride Purnamma, the golden. 

She called her brothers and sisters 
With tears she bade them all farewell. 

Her words to them were sweet as honey. 

'^Goodbj^e, my brothers and sisters. 

You must love our parents well 
For they are old. And do your duty 
To the golden goddess, our protectress. 

^^And as the seasons come and go 
With fruits and flowers the seasons give. 

Adore the goddess, with devotion. 

In her worship you must not fail. 

"When the family gathers 
And overflows with joy, remember 
Your loving sister. Brothers, sisters 
To a child, each, give you my name."" 

Her eyes flowed like waterfalls. 

The eyes of golden Purnamma: 

Then she dried her eyes, laughed silver laughter. 
The golden goddess Purnamma. 
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Her brothers" wives and brothers wept, 

Her mother, sisters wept hot tears ; 

Only the father, who had sold his daughter 
Was happy thinking of his gold. 

When evening fell, as usual 

Puma culled flowers, made many garlands 

And went with a happy face 

To serve the goddess with devotion. 

The cows came with calves to byre. 

Birds swarmed back to roost in trees. 

In the skies the stars came out. 

But Purnamma did not come home. 

The light of her eyes was lost to lilies. 

The gold of her skin was lost to gold; 

The grace of her walk was lost to the swans, 
She was merged with her golden goddess. 

Tr. from the 7eUigu of Qurajada Jlpparoiv 
by yamhimuiiu and Ji. Appalasivamy 


C BRIDAL SONG 

[This is one of many songs sung by women while 
ceremoniously inducting a bride into the nuptial 
chamber. It is in the form of a duet between Lord 
Krishna (the personification of divine love) who 
made love to thousands of gopis or milkmaids, and 
Satyabhama who was one of his four wives. Ruk- 
mini (mentioned in this song) was his chief wife. 
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Krishna is said to have once lifted the mountain Go- 

vardhana on his little finger to shelter the people of 

Brindaban.] 

"^Open the door and let me hold in my arms your beauty: 

Tve brought you many broidcred sarces of cascading 

gold- 

“Your embroidered sarees don't tempt me; this is not 
the time. 

lt"s a crime. Go. Go. Don’t worry me!" 

""I have brought you sweet jasmines to put in your 
braided hair." 

'‘Go away, to stick flowers in my hair I have many a 
pretty girl!” 

"Cruel goddess, relent, I touch your feet.- 

"Long life 1 But be off to goddess Rukmini I It’s not right 
to touch my feet I” 

"Krishna, tell me what has made your finger-nails blue.” 

"In raising the Govardhan mountain, dearest, my nails 
got blue.” 

"The marks on your lips betray you, you lie like your 
lying sex.” 

"Parrots mistook my lips for fruit, the marks are 
parrots’ pecks.” 

"You are a clever liar, whence the scratches on your 
cheeks?” 

"I went to catch gorvankas, and they scratched with 
claws and beaks.” 

"Sandal pomade sticks to your breast, where a gopi’s 
breasts have pressed!” 

"Flowers of the garden spilled their pollen on my 
chest I” 
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‘Tou went into the garden to keep your tiyst with a 
gopi milkmaid!” 

"I went into the garden to catch a pigeon which flew 
out of my grasp.” 

“On your check's a collyrium stain from a girl’s lashes.” 

“Oh no. Sweat from my forehead, brought the whole 
musk mark away!” 

7r. from ihe 7etu0u 

by 7ambimuttu and JJ. Jlppataswamy 

C ROYAL BRIDAI. PROCESSION • 

CONFUSION IN THE WOMEN’S GALLERY 

One lady who held her hair in her fingers for knotting it, 
when she went towards the window did not bother 
any more, though the flowers in her hair were falling; 

Another lady whose servant held her foot in her hands, 
painting it, withdrew it and walked with quick steps 
to the window, staining the whole way with marks 
of red lac; 

Another lady having collyriumed her right eye, made 
straight for the window leaving the other eye undone, 
and still holding in her hand the collyrium-stick; 

While another lady gazing through the lattice didn’t 
bother to tie the knot of her garment which had be¬ 
come undone, when she walked towards it; but hold¬ 
ing her garment with her hand, with bracelets whose 
shine gilded her navel, she stood still as before; 

One lady’s waist girdle, only half strung with jewels, 
was reduced to a mere string wound round her thumb 
when quickly she got up and walked with puzzled 
steps, the jewels dropping out one by one. 
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While another lady (who suckling her child placed 
him on the floor in haste and went to the window) 
was so overcome with the flow of milk from both 
breasts that it sprinkled the window-sill. 

7rom the 'Ra0hu Vamsa of Kalidasa 
(4th io 5ih Century]. 7r. from the Sanscrit 
by 7ambintuttu and Q. V. Vaidya 

C MAN IS LIKE A CHAMPAK TREE 

Struck by their feet adorned with anklets and dyed 
with lac 

Even an unliving tree puts forth flowers;^ 

Wet with perspiration from their bodies 
If any man is not moved, that is really a miracle! 

7r. from the Sanscrit of Ksheniendra(l ith Century] 
by 7ambimuitu and Q. V. Vaidya 

C PEACOCK-FEATHER EYES 

Who has to the peacock given 
His feathers shot with shining eyes 
Which scatter lights of heaven? 

And when he spreads his tail fanwise 
And dances with such wonderful grace 
Docs not in vision rise 
The beauty of Lord Krishna^s face? 

Sleek and mobile hues that crowd 
When sunset seeps through folds of cloud: 

Of sapphires, the liquid blaze: 

6The champak tree (Plumeria) is supposed to blossom 
when a young woman paints her feet with red lac, puts 
anklets on them, and strikes it with her foot. 
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The glintings and luminous replies 
Of girl's collyrium-painted eyes — 

Of all rich tints, the essence is 
Caught in peacock-feather eyes. 

O proud, blessed peacock-feather eye 
That rose in peerless abandon 
From Krishna's twisted knot of hair — 

In his romance you had your share r 
What breath-taking images crowd 
In your each fresh-revealing shine 

— Of his irresistible flute-notes 

— Of beautiful women loved in song I 

Jr. from the Jelu^u of Chenta Deekshitulu 
by 7ambimuttu and H. Appalaswamy 

CONLY WORDS 

Only words, their tall talk of renouncing sensual 
pleasures. 

These learned men, mouths full of what they have 
only heard; 

Who is it has been ever able to renounce the haunches 
set with ruby-set girdles. 

Of women whose eyes look like blue nymphaeae? 

7r.from the Sanscrit of Bhartrihari [vih Century) 
by Tambimuttu and Q, V. Vaidya 

C SUMMER NIGHTS 

The doe-eyed women with hands wet with essence of 
fresh and pure sandal; 

Mansions with flowers, and fountains washed in the 
moon's light; 
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Jasmine flowers, soft winds and a beautiful terrace on 
the palace top; 

All these help in summer to wax intoxication and 
love’s passion. 

7r. from the Sanscrit of Bhartrihari [ilh Century) 
by Tambimuttu and Q. V. Vaidya 


C OF JEWELS MADE 

With face lovely bewitching as the moon, as if made of 
moon-stones. 

With jet blue hair, as if made of sapphires; 

With palms of her hands, lotus-colored, made of rubies, 
She scintillated as if she were made of jewels. 

7r. from the Sanscrit of Bhartrihari (7th Century) 
by Cfambimuttu and Q, V, Vaidya 


C THE NAGA7 MAIDENS 

With kadupul blossoms adorning their dark hair; 

And bright jeweled girdles swathed round their hips; 
Their breasts assuaged with sandal-paste and pearls; 
Casting dark beams from wide eyes this way and that. 

The lovely naga maidens crouch on the clean sands 
And sing of the Buddha sweet songs of praise, 

Their finger-tips caressing the strings of jeweled veenas; 
Listen awhile by the Kclani river and be refreshed. 


7 Before the Aryan Sinhalese came lo Ceylon it was populated 
by the Dravidian Nagas. 
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Threading sapu and yohumbu flowers prettily in their 
hair-knots; 

On the tips of their breasts the shining domba buds 
are wound like strings of pearls; 

Wearing pollen-scattering na-flowers in semblance of 
ear-studs, 

After dallying all day with gay youths in gardens. 

Tlieir eyes are blue nymphaeae, white lilies their smiles, 

Their lips the red water-lily, lotus-faced they seem; 

When this crowd of young women like gold vines 
swaying in the breeze. 

Finish their games in the bright jeweled water. 

7roni Selalihini Sandesa of Jotafjamuwe Sri Tlahuta 

7r. from the Sinhalese by 71. Jayasingha 
and £. C.Van Qeyzel 


f THE DANCING-GIRLS 

Stand and gaze at the dancing-girls in the dancing 
arena. 

Whose hair-knots are bound with scented confusion of 
flowers full-blown; 

Their pretty cars decked with shining gold leaves; 

Their long dark eyes painted with finely made salve. 

Flickering lamp-flames they seem these dancers in array. 

On whose broad hips hang the heavy waistfolds that 
ripple and flare, 

Who shoot sidelong glances at their arms as they rise 
and they fall! 
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Transfigured their forms in the glare that beats from 
their jewels! 

Drink in the charms of these women who dance, 
Stamping feet of lotus to beaten-out rhythms 
To swing the girdles that are swathed round their lovely 
wide flanks. 

And their anklets hung with bells that wake into sound. 

Friend, give delight to mind, car and eye! See the women 
Like Kinduru maidens who sing lovely songs 
Contrived of the seven notes' flavors as though there 
were blended 

Sweet sounds of the flute and the veena, the cuckoo- 
bird and the bee. 

7rotn SetatihiniScindesa of Jotagammve SriHahula 
7r, from the Sinhalese by J-I, Jayasinijha 
and £. C.l^an Qeyzel 


C SONGS TO KRISHNA 

[The love of Radha for Krishna is the most popular cult 
in India. The physical aspect of love in it is endowed 
with all the enduring qualities of the spiritual. The Hindu 
docs not separate sex from religion, but endows it with 
a spiritual significance. 

In the songs of the temple-dancers addressed to Lord 
Krishna the singer typifies the human soul that longs 
for spiritual bliss. The following is by Kshetrayya 
whose compositions are classics. His songs, the most 
popular in South India, were sung and acted by dancing- 
girls.] 
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C DANCING-GIRLS^ SONG 


My heart's friend, will you tell me who this mischievous 
youngster is? 

As 1 lay in bed he came to me, and with his bow shot 
me with a shower of softest flowers. 

And so the unrest in my heart 1 
The young fellow boldly crashed into my house in 
daylight. 

Held me very tight for a moment only. 

Bit my lip, and ran off with the speed of an arrow. 

My heart’s friend, docs he think I am his for life? 

He came and 1 could not resist his great commanding 
Voice — 

He set my heart floating on the honey stream of his 
words. 

With his amorous kiss he burnt my lips. 

And left me utterly alone, and unfulfilled. 

Is it nothing more than his butter-stealing boyishness?® 
Or does he think Tm like easy shepherdesses^ he 
ill-uses to his heart's content? 

He came to me as if he had bought me for wife. 

Forced the clothing from off my breasts 
And held them, O so tight, in great hands 
And told me not to be annoyed. 

And then without pity, slipped away. 

O my heart's own friend, this is not a place for poor 
young girls like me; 


8 As a boy Lord Krishna stole some butter for a prank. 

9 All the shepherdesses loved Lord Krishna, and he dispensed 
his favors freely. 
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The old and young look on alike, and will not stop his 
tricks. 

There is no one in this wide world to whom I can by 
right complain. 

The playful youngster with the cloud-blue skin and 
garment of yellow silk. 

Boasted to me he rules the hearts of sixteen thousand 
shepherdesses, 

And walked proudly away. 

Leaving me in a daze of shameless desire. 

.Tr. from the Jelugu of Xshetrayya (17th Century) 
hy CTambimullu and X. Appataswamy 


C PRINCESS MIRABAI TO LORD KRISHNA 

Naughty are the Dark One's ways with me; 

With others he joins in play: does not even talk 
to me. 

Near my alley he comes not, but moves freely in the 
courtyards of another; 

He docs not hold even my fingers, but playfully twists 
the arms of others; 

He does not touch the fringe of my dress, but opens 
another's veil; 

O dark-tinted Lord of Mirabai 

How full of naughty pranks you are! 


O Love, I have dyed myself in the tints of the 
Mountain-Lifter's love. 

And dipped my bodice in the five colors, for I am 
going to the dance; 
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There in the dance, the dance, my Master will meet me, 
doffing his mask — 

The moon will perish, the sun will perish; so will 
perish the earth and the sky; 

Wind and water will also perish; and the Indestructible 
be unchanged. 

Of constant devotion make you a lamp, placing the 
wick of the mind in it; 

From the bazaars of love bring oil, and it will burn 
both day and night. 

To those whose darlings are in far places, the dear ones 
post letters: 

But my darling lives in my heart, and I neither arrive 
nor depart. 

Having wined, my friends are drunk, but I am drunk 
day and night. 

I live no more with my husband's mother or my own, 

—The true Teacher's word is my faithful 
companion now — 

O this house belongs neither to You or me: 

For Mira* has dyed herself in Hari's love!* 


Stabbed is my heart with the dagger of love, of love, 
I came to draw water from the river Jumna, 

On my head the gold pitcher. 

Hari bound me with a slender thread ; 

I go whither he pulls me by the string. 


* The poetess herself. 

^Another name for Lord Krishna. 
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O Mira's Lord, Giridhar Nagar,^ 
So beautiful is your dark face! 


Ever since my eyes saw the darling of Nanda,^ 

O mother, 

This world, and the further world, have lost their 
charms for me. 

On his head the peacock crown glints like moonlight, 

And charms the lodgers of these worlds, with the 
saffron spot on his forehead. 

Mis cheeks shine with the glinting of his ear-rings; 

His eyebrows are curved; and there is the mark on his 
brow. 

In his eyes is a spell which makes the wag-tail, the 
black bee, 

The fishes, and the young deer, all forget themselves. 

Shapely is his nose, and his neck with three lines on it; 

In the role of a miming actor, he looks so beautiful. 

Red like the bimba fruit are his lips, eyes red as morning. 

His laughter is so soft and melodious, 

— And his teeth of pomegranate flash like lightning. 

Trinkets make a belt for his waist 

And tinkle melodiously. 

O to each single limb of the Mover of the Mountain 
Govardhana 

Mirabai gives herself as offering! 

7r. from the Tiindi of Vrincess ‘Mirabai [c. 1516) 

by 7ambimuiiu 

3 Refers to Lord Krishna lifting Mountain Govardhana. 

4The cowherd by whom I^ord Krishna was brought up. 
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C MODERN SONG TO KRISHNA 


Love, 

I am more a-quiver than the plantain leaf/ 

Love has made me more liquid than the gently flowing 
Water of a stream, 

O player on the flute 

Your notes move, pine-scented. 

As the mountain-breeze. 

And my heart-beats, changing ever. 

Hark to those heart-beats 
With all their concentrated force. 

Love-lost, 

Your anguished sigh or its echo 
Electrifies my hair. 

As on a full-moon night. 

The sea-tide swells to kiss it. 

Tr. from the Hindi of I)iueshnandini Dalmia 
by Cfambimuitu 


C FROM ^THE SCIENCE OF LOVE^^ 

After embracing the beloved, according to the teachings 
of scholars, 

The lover should kiss her on the cheeks, eyes, lips and 
neck. 

When the husband oflFers his lips to his wife, who is 
angry with him. 


5 Krishna is generally represented playing the flute. 
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And she disdains to kiss him, but lightly brushes his 
lips with her own. 

That is called the Restricted Kiss. 

When the woman unites her lips with her lover's, 
he kissing her. 

And she through shyness is unanswering, with 
trembling lips. 

That is called the Kiss of Quivering Lips. 

While the shy wife, with closed eyes, covers her 
husband's eyes with her hands 

And kisses him, that is known as the Stirring Kiss. 

While standing or sitting beside her, he takes her chin 
in her hands. 

And the lov/cr lip kisses: that is what the great poets 
call the Kiss Indirect. 

When the husband takes her lower lip between his lips, 
caresses it, 

And she his upper lip, both suffused by love, and the 
kisses of each other, 

TTie Cupping Kiss then it is called: 

— And if caressing with tongues. 

Then it is called the Kiss of Mouth to Mouth. 

And when the husband comes home, after an absence 
of some time, 

Finds his sleeping wife alone, in a secluded place, and 
gives her a sweet kiss. 

By the great poets it is called the Awakening Kiss, 
the sweetest of all kisses. 

Tr. from the Sanscrit of Valsyayam (ist Century J. D.) 

by T^anibimullu 
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c WOMAN’S SONG OF SEPARATION 
[Poems of separation were popular with Sanscrit poets.] 

I did not put the garland round his neck 
Fearful of separation; 

Now between us, alas, have intervened, 

Mountains, rivers and trees. 

The moon’s O seems the bulb of a poison plant. 

The Spring an elephant, trampling the compassionate 
lotus; 

Like Cupid’s knife seems the night to me. 

What is there yet for the Vlaker to do? 

How much of moonlight can chakora^ birds drink ? 
Why were not elephants given this task by the Maker? 
If they filled their trunks with moonlight 
The moon would lose its light, completely. 

Arrows lodged in a vital part of the body 
Are extractable with the aid of a magnet; 

But when man enters the heart of a woman 
No help is there for driving him out. 

Have not the mangoes blossomed and kankellis grown 
clusters of flowers? 

Palashas reddened everywhere, as if with red lead 
flecked? 

Have cuckoos quite forgotten to sing and south-wind 
to blow 

Since there is no news from my carefree darling, from 
where he is now? 

*The poets say chakora birds feed on moonlight. 
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Let the fat bees fill the grass-lands with their 
buzzing, 

The wind of the sandal-forest, blow gently, O gently. 

Drunken cuckoos sing Panchamas [notes] from the 
mango-tree tops. 

And let my many lives [rebirths] hard as sapphire, pass 
away quickly, quickly. 

Let my body perish; the five elements’ of which it is 
made return to their originals; 

Yet O Lord of Creation, laying my head on your feet 
I ask this of you today: 

Make me the water of my husband s wells, the light in 
his mirror. 

The tent of his sky over the house, the earth of his 
paths, the wind of his fan. 

7 r. from the Sanscrit of Bilhana [nth Century) 

by 7ambimuttu and Q, V. Vaidya 


7 Earth, water, light, air and sky. 
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